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OME of the things which Mr. Walter Lippmann 
has to say in these dangerous days to his Ameri- 
can readers need to receive just as much attention 
from Canadians. When he tells the Americans that 
“‘a successful resistance by the Allies this summer is 
absolutely vital to the defence of the United States,” 
he is also telling Canadians that the same successful 
resistance is absolutely vital to the defence of 
Canada; for the defence of Canada cannot be carried 
on by a United States which cannot defend itself. 
Many Canadians have been consoling themselves with 
the idea that the British Fleet cannot be defeated, 
no matter what may happen to the British Isles. 
This overlooks the fact, as Mr. Lippmann points out, 
that if Hitler had the British Isles in his power he 
would offer both the British and the French ‘‘a choice 
between a devastation—-such as he has inflicted on 
the Poles—and the surrender, as a ransom from anni- 
hilation, of their navies and the strategic bases on 
which their navies depend.” Nothing in that event 
would satisfy him except the actual possession of the 
British ships. ‘Turning them over to the United 
States would be of no use; England and France would 
still be devastated. Scuttling them would be of no 
use; England and France would still be devastated. 
The Germans scuttled their own ships in 1919, and 
Germany was not devastated nor subjected to any 
penalty whatever in reprisal, because Great Britain 
and France and the United States are civilized pow- 
ers. We need not cherish the slightest expectation 
that Germany would behave as a civilized power in 
any such circumstances. 

With Germany in possession of the naval strength 
of Great Britain and France, the position of the 
peoples of North America would be perilous in the 
extreme. No amount of American economic re- 
sources can suffice to produce a new fleet in less than 
five years. The United States needs the resistance 
of the Allies “in order that we may be granted the 
time to arm for our own defence,’’—and with it for 
the defence of Canada, for which no other nation can 
provide if Great Britain ceases to be able to do so. 


Senator Meighen 


HE story was current over the last week-end that 

a move was on foot to draft Senator Meighen for 
the Conservative leadership, an operation which 
would obviously involve his re-transfer from the 
Senate back to the Commons. The Conservative Party 
could do many things about its leadership which 
would be worse than this, but we are not certain that 
there are not one or two things that it could do which 
would be better. But one point is very certain. 
Senator Meighen in a recent speech in Toronto inti- 
mated that he had of late years felt obliged to devote 
his energies largely to the field of business. The 
reasons for this decision are, we presume, mainly 
financial. The remuneration of a Senator, like the 
sessional allowance of a member of Parliament, is 
obviously not intended to pay for the entire time of 
its recipient. Senator Meighen earns his senatorial 
salary quite as fully as any of the senators; but the 
Dominion could well afford to use a great deal more 
of his time and ability than he can at present give it. 
He would be of particular value if he could be em- 
ployed to impart to our American neighbors some- 
thing of that understanding of the relationship of the 
European conflict to the interest and security of 
North America, which they are at last ready to 
receive, and which few men could impart so ably. 


The House of Commons 


EVER in its history has the Canadian House of 

Commons had the opportunity which it has 
today to establish itself as a great and vigorous 
power capable of exercising an independent and 
highly desirable influence upon the Government of 
the day. There should be no question of the score 
or so of Liberal members who occupy official posi- 
tions having to do all the work and make all the 
decisions, while the 160 private members belonging 
to the same party do nothing but sit in their seats 


and vote “aye” on all Government proposals, There 


vill be a natural tendency on the part of the Govern- 
nt to concentrate knowledge and responsibility in 
own hands, and this tendency will be facilitated 
the plea that much of the business that has to be 

is so secret and confidential that it cannot be 
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openly discussed even on the floor of the House. But 
it is most important that the Government should not 
be allowed to get away with any more of this sort 
of thing than is imperatively necessary, and that 
private members who have ideas and energy should 
be given ample opportunity to employ them in the 
country’s service in spite of the fact that they do 
not carry the portfolios of members of the Cabinet. 

In this matter there should, we suggest, be very 
little distinction between Liberal, Conservative, 
C.C.F. and Social Credit members. This is a good 
time to forget the needs of the campaigns for Social 
Credit or Socialism, which can be taken up at a 
more appropriate time when the Germans have been 
disposed of. As for the Censervatives, @izy had no 
policy in the last election except that they believed 
that they would be able to carry on the war more 
vigorously and more effectively than the Liberals. 
There is no reason whatever why every private mem- 
ber in the House, of whatever party, who sincerely 
desires the victory of the Allies, should not engage 
with equal vigor, and with equal right to attention, in 
the task of spurring the Government to the highest 
possible degree of activity, of making and criticizing 
suggestions for the improvement of our military 
effort, and above all of helping the Canadian people 
to get the feeling that their Parliament is performing 
ably and earnestly the tasks for which they elected it. 


The End of Gangsterism 


T IS the habit of gangsters to wipe one another out. 
He who takes the sawed-off shotgun perishes by 
the sawed-off shotgun. But this does not prevent 
there being a constant supply of new gangsters. To 
ordinary reasoning persons it may seem strange that 
Signor Mussolini should be unable to perceive that by 
playing the game of his gangster superior, Herr 
Hitler, he is practically insuring the eventual slavery 
of his own country. It is quite impossible that the 
interests of two rival gangster governments should 
continue to be identical; and when the interests of 
Germany and Italy cease to be identical, Italy will 
have to accept the sacrifice of her own interests or 
take the consequences. Russia, of course, has long 
been prepared for a precisely similar eventuality, 
and may safely be relied upon to desert Herr Hitler 
just as soon as he shows signs of becoming greater 
than M. Stalin desires. But by all reasonable stand- 
ards Herr Hitler should already be much greater than 
Signor Mussolini should desire. 
Perhaps these autocratic rulers tend to see things 
in too personal a manner. It may be that Signor 
Mussolini is thinking, not of Germany and Italy, but 
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ERHAPS the reason why double bills continue 

at the film theatres is because the public likes to 
lave one picture that is entertaining and one picture 
to hold hands through. 


Be 
This is the first Spring 
When I don’t feel a thing. 
Old War-weary Manuscript. 
oe 
It may be that Hitler is wrecking so many houses 
and buildings in Europe because the ex-house- 
painter and paper-hanger fears that he may have to 
go back to his old job and is laying up a lot of 
future employment for himself. 
s 
And you will know it is Utopia, too, because you 
will wake up in the morning and won’t involuntarily 
shudder before you pick up the morning paper. 
ao 
But before the Americans enter the war they’ll 


have to isolate their isolationists. 
= 


Timus says he really doesn’t know which is the 
greatest, the imagination required to create a modern 
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of Herr Hitler and himself. It may be that he is 
telling himself that Herr Hitler probably has not long 
to live, and that after his death, he, Mussolini, will 
be the surviving great gangster of Europe. But this 
is a risky calculation. Herr Hitler might have a suc- 
cessor, or Signor Mussolini might die first and have 
no successor. In any event, it is still permissible for 
us to be sorry for both Germany and Italy. 


A Frank Document 


OX of the most striking things about the Sirois 
Report is its frankness. This is so devastating 
that it is not surprising that the Commissioners have 
themselves put on record that in order to attain it 
unanimously they each and every one of them had to 
throw overboard a number of the preconceptions with 
which they started work. The report admits, for 
example, that all the nonsense which has been talked 
about sectional grievances is just nonsense. The 
Maritimes are poor not because they are oppressed 
by Upper Canada but because they found nothing to 
replace the sailing ship business when steamships 
came in. The West is poor because it has a hard time 
selling wheat at a good price, not because of the 
machinations of bankers on St. James Street. The 
whole country is poor largely because of the abomin- 
able waste of public money on superfluous transporta- 
tion facilities, carried out under a lunatic philosophy 
of providing transportation before we create produc- 
tion or arrange distribution. The process is not con- 
fined to ancient history; New Brunswick is particu- 
larly poor because of very recent excessive building 
of highways intended to permit the prevince to 
participate, against considerable geographical dif- 
ficulties, in a suppositious $300 million a year of 
tourist expenditure. As regards the railway situa- 
tion, the Report admits, what every Canadian student 
of history knows, that when the Canadian Northern 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific were both striving to 
build transcontinental railways, efforts were made 
by both to avoid duplication, but, as the Report ob- 
serves, “under the prevailing optimism and political 
pressure, the Government did not insist, and in the 
end gave generous assistance to both.” 

Frankness involves courage, and it was certainly 
courageous of the editor ef the Winnipeg Free Press 
to condemn so vigorously a policy of railway extrava- 
gance which was ably supported for more than a 
generation in the columns of that distinguished 
journal. It was perhaps equally courageous—-though 
here necessity may have aided—of Mr. King’s Gov- 
ernment to issue this Report at a moment while it is 
apparently still trying to plunge the country into a 
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woman's hat or the imagination required to recog- 
nize it as such. 
Fr 
Question of the Hour: “Does this newspaper 
headline mean we’re winning or losing?” 
e 
The Americans are beginning to feel very uncom 
fortable. They have realized that modern war is a 
new kind of game and there’s nothing to stop it from 
extending right up into the bleachers 
a 
A Conservative reader says that if Britain is 
depending upon Canada in this war she is leaning on 
a broken reed. The simile is not quite correct, the 
reed not having been even given a chance to sprout. 
e 
Now that a Canadian newspaper says that this 
country needs a Churchill, we expect Premier King 
any day to appear in the House of Commons ener- 
getically smoking a cigar. 
+ 
Esther says she is not listening to the radio war 
commentators any more. She says she is concen- 
trating all her anger on the Germans. 
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PREMIER CHURCHILL has warned the British 
people that they must expect an attempt by 
Nazi Germany to invade the British islands. The 
Germans have over-run Holland and Belgium 
and at the time of going to press have made 
tremendous inroads into France. The British are 
prepared for the worst and are swiftly preparing 
their defences against an assault from the air. 
Above, centre, is the heart of the Empire, the 
Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey. 
Left, a London anti-aircraft gun, and right, 
Gordon Highlanders, in rehearsal, rushing to put 
out incendiary bombs. 





further extravagance in the matter of the St. 
Lawreiuce Waterway. (Or there is the further pos- 
sibility that the Government now desires to extricate 
itself from its St. Lawrence commitments, and looks 
upon the Report as providing an admirable excuse for 
doing so. We shall know the truth on this point 
shortly.) 

In an able article on another page of this issue, 
Mr. Warren Sellers points out that if Canada is to 
get any value out of the illuminating picture of her 
economic position which is presented by this Report, 
she will need to have some bigger men to lead her 
than some of those she has at present at the head of 
her political forces. It is to be hoped, not only that 
such men will offer themselves, but that Canadians 
will have the wit to discern their bigness. 


A Question of Method 


W* ARE very far from maintaining that the 
Communist Party of Canada ought not to be 
outlawed. It was outlawed for several years under 
the operations of Section 98 of the Criminal Code, 
since repealed; and the chief objection to that out- 
lawry was not that it was unjust but that it might at 
that time be unwise, and that the sentencing of 
several leading Communists to prison terms was 
certainly unwise. (The objections taken by serious 
defenders of liberty to Section 98 were not in the 
least due to the fact that it was capable of being used 
to outlaw the Communist Party. They were due not 
to its main principles, but to a number of highly 
objectionable powers conferred upon police authori- 
ties for its administration, powers which were quite 
as capable of being used for the badgering and re- 
pression of perfectly legitimate organizations as they 
were of being used against the Communist Party.) 

Nevertheless we feel that the method by which 
steps are now being taken towards outlawing the 
Communist Party of Canada is a regrettable one. It 
has to be rernembered that the outlawry, if it goes 
into effect, will do so as a result, not of a law enacted 
by Parliament in express terms, but of a Regulation 
adopted by the Governor-General-in-Council under an 
Act conferring very sweeping powers upon that body 
in case of war emergency. But there is still more 
serious objection. The outlawry will go into effect as 
a side issue of a criminal trial in which no charge 
was brought against the Communist Party and the 
officers of the Party had no chance to plead its de- 
fence. One or more of the persons prosecuted in this 
trial admitted membership in the Communist Party. 
It is possible that the officers of the Party would not 
agree that they were members or that the acts which 
they performed, and for which they have received 
sentences now under appeal, were done in the name 
or at the orders of the Party 

It is fairly plain that by this method of procedure 
any number of organizations of much less question- 
able legitimacy than the Communist Party might be 
brought into grave danger and even suppressed as a 
result of a false admission of membership by a non- 
member, or an ex-member with a grievance. It is 
equally plain that the kind of legitimate organization 
which is most likely to be harassed by such procedure 
is the kind which represents the interests of the 
working classes, and particularly of the most de- 
pressed and defenceless members of those classes. At 
this crisis in the nation’s history, it is vital that we 
should make it as difficult as possible for the reason- 
able members of these classes to retain the idea that 
the dice are loaded against them in the courts. 
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An American 


BY ELIZABETH H. ARMSTRONG 


Miss Armstrong, who is the author of “The Crisis 
of Quebec, 1914-18,” and of many articles on Canada 
published in various American periodicals during the last 
few years, has spent several months in the Dominion 
since the outbreak of war, and this article is the first 
result of her investigations. It was written prior to the 
rather sharp change in American feeling resulting from 
the rape of Holland and Belgium. 


N THESE dark days when across the Atlantic every 
man’s hand is turned against his neighbor, we of 
North America are extraordinarily fortunate in being 
able to contemplate a future in which anything but a 
continuation of our friendly relations is well nigh in- 
conceivable. This is true in spite of the fact that on the 
surface the two North American democracies are pur- 
suing a widely different course, for the United States is 
aggressively, if somewhat uneasily, at peace, while Can- 
ada has freely and independently taken her place as a 
belligerent on the side of the Allies. What could give a 
more striking proof of the deep mutual understanding 
between our two countries than the full sympathy which 
Americans exhibit towards Canada’s war effort at the 
same time that they passionately wish to preserve their 
own country from involvement in the European war? 
In the past six months you in Canada have heard 
certain unfriendly voices from our side of the border 
loudly protesting against your participation. Some of 
these voices have even urged the United States govern- 
ment to tell Canada that as a North American nation 
she has no right to follow Britain into the present war 
Loud as these voices may have sounded in Canadian ears 
ve in the United States realize that they represent onl) 
a very small minority and that the great chorus of those 
who are wholeheartedly sympathetic to Canada’s follow- 
own course would easily drown out the pipings 
‘ritics if you could but hear them. For Americans 
nature “conditioned” to be interested in and 
sympathetic to what Canadians do. The days when we 
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vere mutually suspicious of each other are gone. We nt 
longer live in a splendid isolation one from the other 
Thousands of tourists cross and recross the border every 
vear, and each one of them learns to Know and like the 
people and the country they come to see. We ride in 
the same cars, we listen to the same radio programs and 
vhen we want to communicate with each other quickly 
for business or pleasure, like the typical North Americans 
ve are, we never hesitate to telephone to one another 
1 it used to irritate us most, your loyalty 

e old British t has mY ilmost a source of 
ittraction in our feelings for you, as the extraordinary 
nterest manifested in the United States for the royal 
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atmosphere so characteristi f North America has been 
i grim determination to finish the task 

assumed It seems to be a general attitude 
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American visitor Many of us remember Canada’s mag- 
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I arried | ime to all the battlefields of Europe 
Splendid as that effort was, it had a certain hit-or-miss 
juality about ind seemed pervaded by a super-British 

atriotism which was willing to sacrifice the last man 
ind the last dollar for the Empire of which Canada was 


I Today Canada’s war participation is a 
lanned affair, and the spirit of imperial self-sacrifice has 
ietermination on the part of 


that the interests of Canada must always 
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on Money is being spent in a 
military of the war 
men and supplies flowing 
ire most needed overseas For instance, 
and money today in training 
crying need for 
supplementary 
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ioubtless occurred, but the very quiet and grim purpose- 
fulness of the war effort impresses outsiders much more 
than any flag-waving or paliyhoo 





Better Racial Feeling 


It is decidedly striking to American observers jong 
Canada that there is better inter-racial 
feeling now than in many a long day It is 
trast to the last war when inept handling of the French- 
recruiting, the Ontario Bi- 
and the introduction of con- 
scription, brought Canada to the brink of civil war. To- 
thousands of French-Canadians are already 
English Canadians are frankly acknow 
ledging from Quebec were among the most 
enthusiastic recruits for the first division. In repudiat- 
provincial election last 


a great con- 
Canadians, 


especially as to 


ingual School controversy 


lay many 
verseas and 
that men 
ng Duplessis personally at the 
Quebec also seems to have turned its back on 
with the Dominion war 
racial feeling and 


October 
his policy of non-cooperation 
effort and to have voted for 
national unity within certain recognized limits 

But if Quebec is more inclined to racial peace, On- 
tario for its part is a great deal more tolerant of French 
Canada than twenty-five years ago, and tries to ap- 
preciate, even if it cannot fully understand, the French- 
Canadians’ insistence on preserving their particular rights 
and institutions. The new era of better feeling between 
the two races is doubtless due to the fact that Quebec 
and Ontario no longer live in water-tight compartments 
with the connecting door carefully locked and bolted 
The ease of modern communications has played its part 
here too in making neighbors out of strangers and in 
changing the dislike bred by ignorance into the tolerance 
and respect of acquaintance 

To us in the United States the betterment in inter- 
racial understanding seems largely, if not wholly, due to 
the English-speaking Canadians’ vastly increased _in- 
clination to put the welfare of Canada above all else, 
even above that of England. As a result the viewpoint 
of the English provinces has gradually come to ap- 
proximate the “Canada first” outlook which has so long 
characterized Quebec. Nonetheless, it does seem to 
outsiders as if the English-speaking Canadians would be 
well advised not to set too much store by Quebec's 
acquiescence in the Dominion’s war effort. There is no 
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ioubt that French-Canadians are as opposed to Nazi 
aggression as any of their fellow-countrymen of English 
speech, and as good Catholics are especially shocked by 
the treatment meted out to their defenseless co- 
religionists in Poland. Besides, they are universally 
»pposed to any further extension of the Soviet system 
which has always been anathema in Quebec. For these 
reasons Quebec is willing to cooperate loyally in the 
Canadian war effort aimed at the defeat of the dictator 
powers, but she remains insistent today as she was in 
the last war that Canadian participation must be a 
voluntary one. The prejudice against any compulsion 
to send Canadians overseas to fight is deep and wide- 
spread, and pervades every of French-Canadian 
society. To the outsider there does not seem to be the 
shadow of a doubt that if conscription were again actively 
proposed, Quebec would once again be a solid bloc of 
opposition to a measure which appears to all French- 
Canadians as an attack on what they consider their 
essential birthright, never to be forced to fight except 
in defence of their native land. 

Many people in the United States unfamiliar with 
Canada seem to have believed that the Dominion’s entry 
into the war simply meant that Canada was once again 
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merely following the lead of England. It is true, of 
course, that the deep emotional bond between the 
English-speaking majority in Canada and the mother 
country made any other course seem unthinkable in the 
moment of crisis. But those who have not followed 
Canadian constitutional development missed the great 
significance of Canada’s first declaration of war in her 
own right, which to the present observer seemed to mark 
the Dominion’s assumption of the rights and obligations 
of a separate North American entity. The fact that 
Canada chose to exercise her right to enter the war as a 
nation rather than as a mere British Dominion, following 
in the wake of imperial foreign policy, seems very sig- 
nificant for the future. Such a course would have been 
unthinkable in 1914, and the fact that it was actually 
followed in 1939, even though it may have been almost 
an afterthought on the part of the Mackenzie King gov- 
ernment, seems to indicate that the days of automatic 
participation in all major British wars are fairly well 
over, and in any case reflects the growing North Ameri- 
can self-consciousness among all types of Canadians. 

It is particularly interesting that even some of the 
ultra-loyal and enthusiastic supporters of the war effort 
feel that the war begun in support of Britain will end 


Murals in Our Public Buildings 


(See above pictures) 


TH*HE visit of Edward Rowan, assistant to Edward Bruce, 

chief of the Section of Fine Arts, Washington, which 
the decoration of federal buildings in 
the United States, and the exhibition of competition 
mural designs now being circulated by the National Gal- 
lery, stirred in the breasts of not a few Canadian painters 
the hope that their own government might borrow a good 
idea from south of the border. Why shouldn't the 
Dominion earmark one per cent of construction costs for 
murals and sculptures in buildings of the future? It 
might be done, but the trouble is that the future has been 
postponed by the war 


In the past, federal buildings have not been noted for 
their murals (though when you consider monuments and 
other memorials you realize that Canada is not blind to 
the official functions of art) but there are several notable 
examples in this country of the enrichment of walls in 
public buildings. The Stock Exchange in Toronto, with 
the impressive panels by Charles Comfort, A.R.C.A., is 
one. Another is the new Hotel Vancouver. 


Jointly operated by the Canadian National and the 
Canadian Pacific Railways, the hotel was originally de- 
signed by the iate John S. Archibald and on his death 
John Schofield, Chief Architect of the Canadian National, 
who was associated with him, took over the work. 
Canadian artists were given opportunities to decorate the 
building with murals and with designs on wood, metals 
and glass. The photographs on this page show some of 
the individual works. 

Upper Right. The main lobby is dominated by a large 
panel painted by Charles Comfort of Toronto. In such 
details as the uniforms and equipment of Captain Van- 
couver and his sailors, and in the Indian motifs which, 
with the totem pole, the forest background and the sea- 
birds, help establish the West Coast atmosphere, the 
mural is true to facts. At the same time, its elements are 
slightly formalized and build up into a strong, dignified 


design, its color so keyed as to keep it flat on the wall, 
where all good murals should remain. 

Upper Left. The Vancouver artist James W. G. Mac- 
donald, D.A. (Edin.) was responsible for the mural across 
the west wall of the main dining-room. Lyrical rather 
than monumental, it is a fantasia on British Columbia 
characteristics the sea, the beach, river, forest and 
mountain, fog and raincloud and the pouring sun, the life 
of the Indians —-the forms symbolic rather than actual, 
and all intermingled in a continuous wavelike rhythm. 
Mr. Macdonald, who is a member of the Canadian Group 
of Painters, is represented in the permanent collections 
of the National Gallery and of the Vancouver Art Gal- 
lery. Works of his were included in the exhibition of 
Canadian art sent to the Southern Dominions in 1936, in 
the Coronation exhibition at Burlington House, in the 
Hundred Years of Canadian Art at the Tate, and in the 
Canadian exhibition at the San Francisco Exposition 
last year. 

Lower Left. In one of the taverns, Lilias M. Farley 
painted the tropics fancifully, with South Seas dryads 
sprouting like decorative plants in the midst of broad 
leaves and heavy banana clusters. Miss Farley is a 
Vancouver painter. 

Lower Centre. Valentin Shabaeff, formerly of Mont- 
real, has carried out several decorations in the hotel, 
including a gold panel in the cafe showing two semi-nude 
women bearing bowls of fruit on their heads. 

Lower Right. Beatrice Lennie, who executed the 
sculptured relief panel in the elevator court of the main 
lobby, studied in Vancouver, Boston and San Francisco. 
In 1934 she was head of the sculpture department of the 
British Columbia College of Art, associated with F. H. 
Varley and J. W. G. Macdonald. The panel is finished in 
tones of blue steel, brass and chromium, harmonizing 
with the cream marble walls and with the bronze elevator 
doors. The theme is definitely “Up”. 
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in a vast increase of Canadian pairiotism. In the last 
war the Canadians born in the British Isles were the 
most enthusiastic for the war. The English-speaking 
native born followed close after because of their deep 
loyalty to the British connection, while the French- 
Canadians, sympathetic as they were to the Allied cause, 
Saw no necessity of bankrupting Canada for the sake of 
the Empire and hence were lukewarm in their war 
enthusiasm. Today the picture is quite different. Can- 
ada as a whole entered the war voluntarily, not only 
because of the widespread feeling for England but largely 
because there seemed no other way open to a nation like 
Canada, closely bound to the British Commonwealth, if 
the ever growing menace to human liberty embodied in 
Nazi aggression were to be stopped. 


Dignity of Government 


While our two peoples have intermingled so freely 
in the century and a half of our separate existence that 
some historians feel that we form practically one 
homogeneous people on both sides of the almost in- 
visible border, there are nonetheless differences that 
serve to mark our separate character. Americans from 
the United States are often asked in Canada whether 
they notice anything that really differentiates Canadians 
from their neighbors south of the border. It is hard to 
answer such a question, for the differences are hard to 
define in black and white. We speak the same language 
for the most part, and in general we are swayed by the 
same type of ideas. And yet, we are different one from 
the other with a difference that can be felt even when 
it cannot be described easily. We know and respect your 
attachment for Britain even though we gave it up our- 
selves long ago. We like the quiet way in which you 
enforce law and order and your sense of the dignity of 
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Who hath no song to sing 
Loveth well. 
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And I who ply the lute 
Loud and long 
Find men a mere excuse 
For a song. 
KATHERINE MARCUSE. 





government which we are too apt to neglect. We are 
pleasantly impressed with your sense of political 
responsibility which brings intelligent, educated men 
into politics instead of abandoning that field to the mere 
spellbinder and the manipulator of majorities. We ad- 
mire your solid knowledge and the calm genius you seem 
to have for using your talents and accomplishments in 
the governance of half a continent. We only wish that 
you would not be so impressed and almost overawed by 
the fact that we are so much bigger and richer than you 
are, for we feel that Canada has a distinct and valuable 
contribution to make to North American civilization. 
We in the United States and you in Canada are as 
mutuaily interdependent as are England and Scotland 
in the British Isles. We need each other’s gifts and 
accomplishments. It is up to those who know and ap- 
preciate both Canada and the United States to keep the 
light of understanding between our peoples burning clear 
in these troubled days of war. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


The Nazi Challenge To Europe 


BY B. WILKINSON 


The Nazi Challenge, Dr. Wilkinson here 
asserts, is a challenge to the whole tradition of 
European civilization, with its Christian ideal- 
ism, its reverence for mercy, truth and gentle- 


ness, its respect for reason. The author is a pro- 
fessor in the Department of History of the Uni- | 
versity of Toronto, and a well known writer on 
political and historical subjects. 





re strength of the idea that this is a “pot and 
kettle” struggle is remarkable. Like Charles II it 
is an unconscionable time a-dying. Democracy is wag- 
ing a life and death struggle with an implacable and 
relentless adversary; it is faced with an unprecedented 
challenge, both within and without; it is attempting to 
preserve not only political freedom, but the very tradi- 
tions and principles on which it was built up; and yet 
some few earnest democrats can dismiss the issue as 
that of another imperialist war! No wonder Clement 
Attlee recently declared that he was sick of hearing the 
phrase. 

In face of this, no excuses are needed, it would seem, 
for raising once more the question of the issues of the 
present struggle. A clear knowledge of these is infinitely 
more important than the luxury of settling the peace 
terms before we have even begun to win the war. It is 
far more important that, like Cromwell’s Ironsides, we 
should know what we are fighting for, and love what we 
know. And to know that, if we fail in fighting, what 
we love will be pitilessly and thoroughly destroyed. 

The broad issue may be stated at once. England and 
France are fighting, not only for democracy, but for the 
European ideas and traditions through which democracy 
was evolved. Germany is attacking, not only democracy, 
but the whole traditional pattern of European life. 
Germany’s attack is possible because she represents 
forces antagonistic to the European pattern which have 
been accumulating for many generations, and in all 
countries, forces generated by bureaucratic govern- 
ments and the power and fascination of the modern 
national state. 

The struggle will be decisive because the triumph of 
Germany would bring about the triumph of these forces, 
summed up in the Nazi philosophy, throughout Europe, 
and possibly throughout the world. If democracy were 
defeated there would be no second chance. This war is, 
as the Germans themselves have proclaimed it, not 
simply a war of material interests, but a war of ideas. 
No one denies that imperiai and material interests are 
involved; but deeper and far more important is the 
clash between two opposite and irreconcilable concepts 
of European civilization, which cannot any longer exist 
side by side. Compared with this issue all others are 
academic and remote, however practical and immediate 
they may seem. In face of this Nazi challenge the duty 
of every democrat is clear. To say that there is good 
and bad on both sides is sheer intellectual defeatism. To 
refuse to take sides whole-heartedly is to lose democ- 
racy by default. 


State Exists For Man 


The strugg!e must be regarded in its historic setting. 
30th Nazism and Democracy are the products of historic 
forces; the one of modern nationalism, the other of 
deeper and older forces by which both nationalism and 
the modern state were produced. What the Nazis forget 
is that the state is a product of civilization, not its cause. 
By forgetting that the state exists, in the last analysis, 
for the individual, not the individual for the state, they 
have built up a philosophy which would destroy the very 
foundations of European life. It is not only a matter of 
political form; step by step the Nazi has advanced, by 
virtue of his initial error, to question all the values and 
beliefs which have gone to create the richness and 
strength of European civilization. Justice, religion, 
beauty, truth, as we have known them, have all been 
inexorably sacrificed to the leviathan of the state. The 
Nazi triumph will not only be the end of a political order 
in Europe; it will be the end of the kind of civilization 
by which that order—and all democratic order—-was 
produced. 

Early European political order rested, not on the 
state-power which is the object of Nazi worship, but on 
the individual and the group,—on the fief and the manor, 
the craft and the borough, the university and the church, 

something in which the individual could retain his 
individuality, not lose it as in the illimitable vastness of 
the modern state. Its strength lay, not in material 
prosperity or bureaucratic organization, but in neigh- 
borliness and co-operation. The average individual was 
wretchedly poor; but at least he could maintain stand- 
ards of value independent of the state, and even of the 
church. He could conceive of freedom and of justice 
as individual rights. He could owe obligation not only to 
Caesar but also to God, and keep the priceless posses- 
sion of an immortal soul and an immortal destiny of his 
own, not merely loaned him by the state for a purpose 
of its own. Above all the individual evolved and sus- 
tained a belief in reason as the guide to human conduct 
and of public affairs. ee 

This was the product of the European way of life 
just as much as it had been the supreme and inevitable 
outcome of the conditions of the Greek city state. It is 
the product not of government, but of self-government, 
not of authority and obedience, but of freedom and co- 
operation, not of fuehrer-worship but of intelligent dis- 
cussion. It is, indeed, a product of the market-place 
rather than of the study. It is necessary for conduct of 
affairs between equals, and is a product of such conduct. 
It gradually and inevitably permeated almost every 
aspect of European civilization and produced, in the end, 
the remarkable achievements of modern science. But its 
ultimate roots are in the public life not of a few in- 
dividuals, but of the community. It can be killed by 
adverse political conditions, as it was in the Roman 
Empire. It lies at the very centre of the European pat- 
tern of life. 


Dictatorship Is Decline 


Whatever the virtues and defects of this pattern 
and these cannot be discussed here—it has one supreme 
quality: It has been tried by experience through many 
generations of progress, and it has worked. Whatever 
claims are made on behalf of Nazi philosophy — and 
these have, of course, to be examined on their own merits 

it has this much to be said against it: Wherever 
dictatorship has triumphed in history, it has been the 
fore-runner of decline. The rise of the modern state 
has complicated the political problem; but democracy 
has been and still is the attempt to adapt and extend the 
ancient tradition to modern conditions and needs. It rep- 
resents the sound and scientific way of evolution; Nazism 
ignores the lessons of experience and destroys the legacy 
of the past. All its pseudo-religion and pseudo-philosophy 
cannot really conceal the shallowness of its roots or the 
dangerous nature of its ideals. The European traditions 
have at least sustained progress and created the very 
belief in progress in the West; Nazism offers a limitless 
prospect of bloody struggles and almost inevitable 
decline, This, not only by virtue of its declared prin- 
ciples and beliefs, but by the consequences of an un- 
restrained state worship on the political traditions of 


the West. 4. 
First and most fundamental of all, Nazism destroys 


reason as the supreme guide in the conduct of human 
affairs. It is not only that reason is not a product of 
dictatorship, but that dictatorship and reason cannot in- 
definitely continue side by side. Dictatorship destroys 
the use of reason in the citizen and ultimately in the 
individual as well. The Nazi totalitarian state does not 
want reason in the subject, but obedience. The subject 
does not help to make decisions, but only to carry them 
out. The attitude of mind the Nazi wants is not that of 
simple understanding but of worship, adoration and sur- 
render, like all dictatorships at any time. Not reason 
but mysticism becomes the basis of the state, mysticism 
which will replace discussion and understanding, so that 
the subject does not need to be consulted by the Fuehrer 
or give his consent to the Fuehrer’s acts, but will feel 
a mystic unity between the Fuehrer’s will and his own. 
His will becomes the Fuehrer’s; he ceases to have a will 
(or reason) of his own. This gives some sort of dignity 
and purpose to the passivity of the totalitarian subject; 
but the ultimate destruction of reason in the German 
society will still be complete. There is a fundamental 
relationship between the ecstacy of the perfect Nazi 
product and the apathy of the Roman provincial of the 
fifth century, in spite of all the Nazi emotional appeal. 


Protective Mysticism 


Individualism is another European tradition the Nazi 
philosophy attacks. Instead of individualism there is 
the compensation of the common destiny offered by the 
mystic qualities of blood and soil. It is another pro- 
tective covering for a sacrifice to the abstraction of the 
state, as futile in its ultimate achievement as the bread 
and circuses of Rome. Instead of the ideals of justice 
and freedom there are doctrines of expediency and 
efficiency, barely disguising the dependence of all values 
in the totalitarian community on the interests of the 
totalitarian state. Instead of Christian idealism there is 
paganism, waging a merciless war on the traditional 
reverence of such qualities as mercy, gentleness and 
truth. The fundamental reason for this, deeper even 
than the cult of brutality and power, is the absolute need 





for the Nazi to deny the subject the protection and in- 
dependence offered him by the belief in spiritual values 
and the overriding importance of the individual soul. 
The Nazi philosophy is and must be the irreconcilable 
antagonist, not only of Christianity, but of all religion 
not emanating directly and exclusively from the simple 
worship of the state. 

This is why the Nazi challenge is so deadly. It 
offers not a modification but a destruction of the tradi- 
tions of the west. The struggle is not between two 
different views of the European order, but between the 
European order and a tradition as alien and dangerous 
as that of Genghis Khan. The one has sustained European 
progress for a thousand years, the other is the worst 
product of modern confusion and despair. The one rep- 
resents the most perfect balance in human society the 
world has ever seen outside the Greek city state; the 
other represents the death of individualism and _ the 
crushing out of all spiritual values beneath a cult of 
violence and power. 

The strength and menace of this challenge should 
not be ignored. It rests not only on the deadly Prussian 
bayonet but on the fifth column of its adherents, active 
in every modern state. It has been built up out of all 
the extremist and doctrinaire worship of state power 
which has permeated every class and every political 
party. The triumph of Nazi militarism would be a 
signal for all the unseen cohorts of Nazi philosophy 
throughout the world. 

If the issue of the present struggle depended on 
reason, the triumph of democracy would be assured. The 
way of reason is the European and democratic way. 
But it is not the totalitarian way. That is, and always 
must be, the irrational and stupid arbitrament of war 
The Nazi cannot banish reason from the community and 
accept it in international affairs. He cannot adopt the 
cult of brutality and force at home and not practice it 
abroad. The Nazi military machine must go forth to 
world conquest, guided by no restraints or limitations, 
until it meets a force equal to its own. That is the 
inexorable logic of the present situation, in face of which 
all other issues seem transient and small. 


FROM WEEK TO WEEK 





Saviors of Liberty 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


. business of trying to prevent undue en- 
croachment by authority on the area of civil 
liberty during a time of war is an important and 
interesting one, but it has its difficulties if you do 
not happen to belong to that political section of the 
community which makes a business of capitalizing 
upon the grievances of the depressed classes. The 
writer of this column attended a conference in 
Montreal last Saturday and Sunday, composed of 
nearly 400 delegates and observers representing or- 
ganizations of many different kinds, and coming 
from all parts of the Dominion, although Montreal 
naturally had a powerful majority. The experience 
was a most interesting and valuable one, and led to 
the establishment of a number of friendships for 
which the writer will never cease to be grateful. 

The most interesting thing about the Conference 
was not in the Conference at all, but in the report of 
it in the Montreal Gazette the following morning, 
which formed the basis of the despatch sent out about 
it to the newspapers receiving the Canadian Press 
service. The only conceivable explanation of this 
report is that the staff of the Gazette must be under 
instructions not to report anything which might in- 
dicate to the Montreal public that there is anybody 
in Canada who is not full of enthusiasm for the prose- 
cution of the war. As a result of this, the only 
speeches noticed by the Gazette in the main business 
meeting of the Conference were those delivered in 
support of certain amendments to the one resolution, 
amendments which, as the report itself indicated, 
received only a handful of votes. The speeches in 
support of the main resolution, which after one high- 
ly important amendment had been conceded, passed 
with practically no opposition, and could have been 
made unanimous by consent if the promoters had 
thought of it, were not reported at all, and only one 
sentence of the resolution was cited. 

The speeches at the Saturday General session and 
at the discussion panels both on Saturday and Sun- 
day, were far from being unprofitable, and were con- 
ducted on ihe whole in an admirable spirit, largely 
thanks to the dexterity of all the presiding officers 
None of these, it should be added, belonged to the 
political element which has been referred to above. 
The participants in the discussion, many of whom 
were labor men, revealed a great deal of sincerity, 
and were able to bring concrete evidence of many 
cases of grave hardship, resulting from the Defence 
of Canada Regulations, to persons and organizations 
engaged in the entirely legitimate task of defending 
the interests of labor. 

The Sunday afternoon meeting, which consider- 
ing its difficulties, was admirably presided over by 
Mr. F. A. Brewin of Toronto, brought out a large 
attendance of persons who had not been noticed at 
any of the preceding general or panel meetings, and 
who seemed to be largely members of various youth 
organizations. Most of them had qualified only as 
“observers” by payment of a $1 fee, as compared 
with the $2 fee of the “delegates.” This did not 
debar them from vigorous expressions of assent to 
or dissent from the various views expressed, but it 
has to be admitted that they did not apparently make 
any attempt to participate in the voting. The most 
interesting thing about them was their instant and 
perfectly disciplined response to the slightest hint 
from that amazingly accomplished master of cere- 
monies, Mr. A. A. Macleod. 


Who Drew Resolution? 


The origin and source of the main resolution was 
something of a mystery. High officers of several of 
the six societies signing the call for the Convention 
declared that they had had no hand in it and had 
seen nothing of it until it was distributed, in small 
numbers late on Saturday evening, and pretty freely 
about Sunday noon. It bore practically no resem- 
blance to a much better drafted resolution which 
had been submitted by the League for Social Recon- 
struction, one of the participating societies. It con- 
sisted of two foolscap pages, the first of which was 
entirely occupied by rhetorical assertions. These ex- 
tended down about a third of the second page, and 
were then followed by the operative part of the reso- 
lution, which was unobjectionable and indeed was 
actually strengthened by at least one amendment 
proposed and supported by the elements over which 
Mr. Macleod was not exercising control. 

These elements, under positively brilliant leader- 
ship by Prof. G. M. A. Grube of Trinity College, first 
made an effort to get rid of the whole mass of 


ment referring to the Chevrier judgment, which 
would have had the effect of causing the Conference 
at least to appear as though it were defending th: 
Communist Party of Canada. When it became evi- 
dent that this would cause an open split, Mr. Smith 
withdrew his proposal on a tip from high quarters 
Prof. Grube then returned to the attack with a 
modified version of his original amendment, cutting 
out this time only the most objectionable of the rhe 
torical sentences, a sentence declaring that the neces- 
sity of preserving military security and guarding 
against espionage ‘‘cannot justify the assumption by 
the Government of power to curtail the constitutional 
rights and civil liberties of the citizens.” At this 
point it again became evident that the resolution 
without this amendment could not possibly be passed 
without strong dissent. Mr. Macleod therefore gave 
the amendment his approval, and the meeting, which 
was perfectly ready to howl it down if he had given 
the word, adopted it with loud applause. 


Military Necessity 


This left only one phrase in the resolution which 
still contained a point which the opponents of Mr. 
Macleod would have liked to get rid of—the declara- 
tion “Affirming our conviction that in time of war, 
as in time of peace, it is necessary for the welfare 
of the people and the safeguarding of democracy 
that there be no curtailment of the basic civil liber- 
ties.” The original Grube amendment sought to 
make this explicitly consistent with the paragraph 
referring to military necessity, by adding the phrase 
“not dictated by military necessity.” But with the 
preamble clause amended in such a way as to 
eliminate the clear and over-riding declaration that 
military necessity “cannot justify ... power to cur- 
tail the constitutional rights and civil liberties of 
the citizens,” it was thought that this clause could 
be read in the light of the definite admission of mili- 
tary necessity in the preamble, and it was therefore 
reluctantly accepted. 

So sublime was the apparent conviction of the 
majority in this meeting, to the effect that nothing 
which might happen in the war in Europe could 
possibly make any difference to the safety of democ- 
racy in Canada, that it was positively breath-taking 
to emerge from the Salle Dorée of the Mount Royal 
Hotel and listen to broadcasts describing the pound- 
ing of German guns upon French and British de- 
fences within 80 miles of Paris and the English Chan- 
nel, and to hear Mr. Churchill declaring that 
“Interests of property and hours of labor are nothing 
compared to the struggle for a life of honor and a 
life of freedom to which we have vowed ourselves.” 
The mentality of a considerable element in this 
Conference was unquestionably dominated by the 
idea of the class war; to them the current struggle 
is precisely what it is represented to be by Moscow, 
a manoeuvre of the great international capitalists 
to keep the working class in subjection. There was 
not much frank statement of this point of view in 
the Conference, but its assumptions underlay a great 
deal of what was said, and undoubtedly motivated 
much of the voting. 

It will be extremely unfortunate if the idea is 
allowed to get abroad among the working classes of 
this country that the defence of their liberties is 
being attended to solely by Mr. Macleod and _ his 
followers. It is profoundly true that the burden 
resulting from any curtailment of civil liberties, 
necessary or unnecessary, falls with vastly greater 
hardship upon the working class than upon any 
other element of the community, and greatly in- 
creases the difficulty of the members of that class in 
preserving even the barest minimum of their eco- 
nomic rights. It was owing to this conviction that 
a great many members of the Civil Liberties Associ- 
ation of Toronto, the Civil Liberties Union of Mont- 
ceal, the League for Social Reconstruction and other 
bodies whose patriotism is not seriously open to 
question, consented to participate in this Conference 
and to accept certain compromises in order that the 
work of the Conference might not be entirely 
fruitless. ; 





rhetorical verbiage, much of which was capable ot 
almost any construction that an interpreter might 
desire to place upon it, by curtailing the resolution 
of all its rhetoric and reducing it to its operative 
parts. This was voted down by the Macleodites. 
Discussion raged for hours over various other 
amendments, some of them from the lunatic fringe, 
and then the elder Mr. Smith proposed an amend- 
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quiet corner of the West End—come 
many of the things most prized in life. 
Here, in an age of bustle and speed, the 
old time virtues, of patiencé and diligence } 
still hold place. This is the home of | 
Beau Royal Cigarettes, a rare blend of | 4 
pure Egyptian tobacco created by that 
master blender, Alexander Boguslavsky, 
for the nobility of his day. Into the 
preparation Of each one of these fine 
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cigarettes still goes the same unvarying 
attention to detail, the same zealous Z 
pride of craftsmanship of days gone by. Dy 
Small wonder then that excellence is 
achieved, that in Beau Royal Cigarettes the 
discriminating smoker has learnt to expect 
the very utmost in smoking satisfaction. 
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CERISE NO. 2 RUSSIAN CIGARETTES 


There is something intriguingly different about 

SS these cigarettes which appeals at once to dis- 
f{ criminating people. A superb example of 
| Boguslavsky’s art. 10 for soc. $0 for $2.50. 
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4 el A i i BY ‘‘PILOT OFFICER” 


WE WONDER how many young 
wives there are from Canada’s 
better-offish folks who would not 
sometimes thoroughly enjoy the spec- 
tacle of their husbands struggling 
daily with such humble domestic tasks 
as making beds, scrubbing out sinks, 
dusting furniture, sweeping floors 
and shining their own shoes into the 
bargain 
And if their mates balked at such 
work, or attended to it indifferently, 
how they might relish being able by 
way of punishment to put them to 
work at even harder and more dis- 
agreeable labor, such as spending a 
night washing the from an 
oily black aeroplane or shovelling tons 
of snow from outside hangar doors. 
Or if they could order their mates 
to be home and in bed by 11.30 sharp, 
under penalty of an 
detention by the 
stayed five 


grease 


irksome week's 
fireside if they 
minutes too long by a 
sick friend, might it not give them a 
certain satisfaction that most wives, 
at moments, have secretly longed for? 

Today at Camp Borden there are 
many young husbands, along with 
their more numerous bachelor com- 
rades, who are living under just that 
sort of discipline. And they are not 
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Mr. T. receives $100 


a month for life 


Back in 1927, Mr. T., a 
retailer, decided to attach 
“return tickets” to some of 
the dollars that passed 
through his hands. So he 
took anImperial Life Policy 
at 44 years of age. Today 
he is just past 55. 


He has retired from active 
business and receives a 
cheque from Imperial Life 
for $100 every month. Mr. 
T. hardly missed the 
deposits he made with the 
Company, and now he is 
assured of financial inde- 
pendence for life. 
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Assurance Co., 20 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Tops in Discipline 


Nowhere in any of the services to- 
day—unless it be at Sandhurst or 
Cranwell—do commissioned officers 
undergo such rigorous discipline as in 


toyal Canadian Air Force at 
It is to this Squadron 

young pilot 
have completed their 
elementary flight training at the fly- 
ing clubs are sent to be trained to fly 
real service machines, fighters and 
under service conditions 
and to learn not only how to be good 
pilots but how to be good officers and 
leaders as well. 

The officer instructing the squad- 
ron is Flight Lieutenant W. R. Mac- 
Brien, a son of the late R.C.M.P. 
Commissioner Sir James MacBrien, 
and it is a tribute to his growing 
reputation as a first-class disciplin- 
arian that MacBrien, still well under 
his thirties, has already earned the 
sobriquet of “Iron Bill”. 

“Tron Bill’s protégés may not al- 
ways openly express their apprecia- 
TORONTO tion of their Chief  Instructor’s 
methods of discipline. Under his 
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BS Wet edd or twenty-five years hence the 
dollars you invest in Imperial Life Assurance 
will return to you. You will be tired by then; 
ready for a rest—a Change. How acceptable, how 
useful they will be—those ‘homing’ dollars you 
have saved—the ones that come back. Out of all 
those that have passed through your hands they 
will be the only ones that really count. 


Meanwhile, your Imperial Life Policy will 
give you protection every day. Should the 
unexpected happen, your heals will be taken 
care of. Thousands of men answer the uncer- 
tainties of business and routine investment, with 
the certainty of an Imperial Life Policy—always 
at par, and protected from loss. 


Every day is important. See the Imperial Life 
representative at once. 





LIFE 


direction life at Camp Borden—which 
is at best a sprawling collection of 
hangars and huts sprinkled among 
burning, shifting sand-dunes has 
come to be faintly suggestive of the 
Foreign Legion for young pilot offi- 
cers who not many months ago were 
either white-collared business men o1 
rather casual college students. 

Rough living quarters with 30 offi- 
cers sleeping in a single room, regula- 
tions which require the officers in 
training to make their own beds, dust 
their meagre furniture and sweep the 
floors, and the rigid supervision of 
their personal activities, including a 
sharp check on their drinking habits, 
is all part of Iron Bill’s routine in his 
program of tempering civilian-soft 
raw material into tough and hardened 
legionaries of the air 


‘Planes Are Expensive 


His toughening process starts from 
the moment the young pilot officer 
arrives in Camp Borden, when he is 
bustled into the adjutant’s office and 
told brusquely to sign a brief docu- 
ment which he discovers is his “Last 
Will and Testament”. From this grim 
introduction the incoming class is 
herded into a lecture room to hear a 
few calculatedly brutal remarks from 
“Iron Bill” himself. 

“All we are interested in is getting 
our planes back. And I never want to 
miserable pilot officer draped 
over a beautiful engine. We can get 
more pilot officers than we need, but 
aeroplanes are expensive.... And 
while you are at Camp Borden let me 
warn you, don’t stick your necks out! 
Life can be pleasant here if you make 
it so. If you won’t.... well, we have 
a system of punishments here that is 
not very pleasant. That is all.” 


see a 


Words like that may sound rather 
rough and discouraging, but even the 
most dense of Iron Bill MacBrien’s 
pilot students seem to sense that what 
their Squadron chief is aiming at is 
something of that hard, impersonal 
British discipline that built the 
British Navy into the world’s greatest 
and most efficient fighting force. If 
in this day of mechanized warfare too 
much stress has been laid upon scien- 
tific technique and organization, the 
R.C.A.F. at least is fully aware of the 
age-old axiom that without iron dis- 
cipline there can be neither an army 
nor a victory. 

tegardless of what they may say 
openly at the inevitable “grousing 
sessions” in their quarters, the great 
majority of student pilots fully ap- 
preciate the task that Flight Lieu- 
tenant MacBrien faces. Most of them 
will agree that what Canadian youth 
needs more than anything else, what 
will turn their resourcefulness and 
efficiency into a sure guarantee of 
military supremacy, is discipline. 


Stout Heart Needed 


Officers in training are liberally 
encouraged to make themselves as 
inconspicuous and at the same time 
as generally useful about the Camp 
as possible. They are required to at- 
tend every meeting of the Mess Com- 
mittee, but despite the fact that they 
pay equally with their senior officers 
for their mess privileges they are 
forbidden to speak at the meeting or 
voice any complaints. 

On days when really foul weather 
prevents flight training, and _ the 
weather has to be genuinely bad to 





Camp Borden and Discipline 


NOTHING EMPHASIZED THE GRAVITY of the Allied position in Europe 


so much as the change in the leadership of the Allied Forces. 


Gamelin, who 


had been built-up as a supreme military genius was replaced over-night by 


Weygand, one-time right-hand man of Foch. 


The reason? As far as could be 


learned, because the war of defence had become a war of intense movement 
and General Weygand, shown above as he visited Sandhurst some time ago, is 
a man who believes in action. 


stop flying at Camp Borden, the pilot 
officers are put to work with soap 
and water washing down the aircraft 
they fly. Washing aeroplanes is a 
particularly disagreeable job. It takes 
a stout heart and a sense of humor 
for a man who a few months pre- 
viously was a well-groomed young 
business executive to cover himself 
from head to foot with the grease 
and oil from an aircraft almost as 
big as a house. 

When the task of washing aero- 
planes is handed out as a punishment 
for the infraction of some training 
regulation it goes under the name of 
“hangar duty” and involves spending 
the best part of each evening for sev- 
eral days in the hangar grooming 
aircraft—and as often as not sweeping 
half-an-acre of hangar floor into the 
bargain. “Hangar duty” is bad medi- 
cine, and it is a brave young soul 
indeed — but they are not rare at 
Borden—who weighs beforehand the 
consequences and then decides that 
to overstay his week-end leave and 
spend a few more hours with his girl 
is really going to be worth it. And 
it is a genuine tribute to the girl’s 
charms. 

Sometimes “hangar duty” can be 
truly tragic. Consider for a moment 
the sad case of Pilot Officer Mac—, 
who hails from the far Maritimes, and 
whose wife came to nearby Barrie to 
be near her husband at Camp Borden. 


P. O. Mac received permission to 
spend his nights off camp, on the dis- 
tinct understanding, of course, that he 
turn up promptly as usual for the 
dawn parade. One morning, however, 
he was three minutes late for parade. 
The consequences: three nights of 
“hangar duty” for the husband, three 
nights of loneliness for his wife. But 
“Iron Bill’s” discipline had _ been 
served, and the show goes on. 

Only in the officers’ mess, when the 
day’s work is done and the Camp 
relaxes, is the régime of discipline 
loosened up. Students may mingle 
with their instructors, talk shop and 
discuss their training, or slacken off 
and enjoy a glass of beer together. 

But even around the mess the young 
pilot officer is expected to know his 
place. If the mess is crowded he must 
be ready to give up his seat to a 
senior officer, to stand aside on the 
stairs if a senior passes him. If the 
dining hall is crowded he must wait 
until his seniors have finished their 
meal before taking his place at the 
tables. 

In the words of “Iron Bill” Mac- 
Brien, “privilege comes with service’. 
Under his tutelage the young officer 
class is trained in the art of honorable 
self-effacement, trained into a spirit 
that embraces at once loyalty and 
respect for their senior officers and 
a healthy spirit of “camaraderie” 
among the entire officers’ corps. 


Alexander Knox, Canadian Actor-Playwright 


BY H. ORLO MILLER, F.I.A.G. 


A LEXANDER KNOX, young Can- 
*”"adian actor - playwright - author, 
whose play, “Old Master,” achieved 
a signal success at the Malvern fes- 
tival in England last August, finds 
himself today “back home” in Lon- 
don, Ont., his dramatic career halted 
by the European War. With a num- 
ber of outstanding performances to 
his credit, and his future looking par- 
ticularly bright, Mr. Knox returned to 
Canada when most of the Old 
London theatres were ordered closed 
at the outbreak of the war. 

A son of the late Rev. W. J. Knox, 
Mr. Knox attended the University 
of Western Ontario, at London. A 
production of “Hamlet,” staged at 
the University, in which he starred in 
the role of the dour Dane, under the 
direction of W. S. Milne, attracted 
considerable attention, and brought 
Mr. Knox to the notice of Milton 
Parsons, who offered the young actor 
an opportunity to play the Boston 
tepertory Theatre. Mr. Knox re- 
mained with the company for two 
years, at the same time gaining a 
good deal of journalistic experience, 
writing feature articles for the Bos- 
ton Post. 

Following the failure of the Boston 
company, Mr. Knox returned to Lon- 
don, and for about a year worked on 
the staff of the now defunct London 
Advertiser. At the end of this time, 
he left for England, where in the 
succeeding years he slowly but sure- 
ly built up for himself a reputation 
on the English stage for careful char- 
acterization and delicate handling of 
difficult roles. He played small parts 
in two of the late Edgar Wallace’s 
plays—“On the Spot” and “Smoky 
Cell.” It was during this period that 
Mr. Knox published a novel “Bride of 


Quietness” (Macmillan’s), also three 
detective tales, under an assumed 
name. 


Then, three years ago, to the Old 
Vic, where for a season he played in 


all the plays there, with Ralph Rich- 
ardson, Lawrence Olivier and Vivien 
Lee—as Catesby in “Richard III,” 
the Old Man and the Scots doctor in 
“Macbeth,” and Snout in “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” Finally, in 
March, 1938, in James Bridie’s queer 
play about queer people, “The King 
of Nowhere,” Mr. Knox achieved his 
first outstanding success in the part 
of the shaggy, shrewd mental special- 
ist, Dr. McGilp. Reviews were en- 
thusiastic. Clive MacManus, of the 
Daily Mail, referred to Mr. Knox's 
performance as “The most striking... 
of the evening...both distinguished 
and delightful.” 


Played in “Geneva” 


Followed a series of personal suc- 
cesses. With Flora Robson in “Anna 
Christie,” at the Westminster; as the 
Judge in George Bernard Shaw’s 
“Geneva,” at the Saville. In view 
of the Canadian tour of the Maurice 
Colbourne production of the latter 
play, it is interesting to note that, 
according to Mr. Knox, the manage- 
ment did not expect the play to run 
more than two months. “But,” says 
the Canadian actor, “the topical na- 
ture of its plot and the inimitable 
brilliance of the Shavian dialogue 
carried it.” 

In Ben Levi's play, “The Jealous 
God,” at the Lake, Alexander Knox 
played opposite Constance Cummings, 
and while the play did not take well, 
one more personal success was added 
to Mr. Knox’s growing reputation. 
Following this production, Mr. Knox 
took an excursion into a new field, 
that of the cinema, playing the lead 
in Michael Balkan’s version of Edgar 
Wallace’s “The Ringer.” The film 
was eventually titled “The Gaunt 
Stranger.” 

Last summer Mr. Knox returned 
home for a well-earned vacation, in- 
tending to go back to England to do 
another film in September. He 


changed his plans, however, and re- 
turned to produce his own play, “Old 
Master,” at the Malvern Festival in 
August. The production was a de- 
cided success, and elicited very favor- 
able comment from all critics. 

When asked as to his future plans, 
Mr. Knox intimated that he might 
return to England, “if conditions war- 
rant it,” with his new play, in which 
the management of the Old Vic is 
interested. 

The young actor expresses acknow- 
ledgment of his indebtedness to his 
aunt, Mrs. E. Charlton Black (Agnes 
Knox), Snow professor of elocution 
and oratory at the University of Bos- 
ton, whose encouragement was a bul- 
wark of strength to him during the 
early part of his dramatic career, 
when he was treading the boards at 
the Boston Repertory Theatre. 





ALEXANDER KNOX, Canadian actor 


and playwright, as he appeared in his 
own play “Old Master” at the Malvern 
estival in England recently, 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


The Minister Who Has Fun 


Even since this article was written 
a week ago, rumor has put her spot- 
light again on the Hon. C. G. Power, 
booking him for Canada’s Air Min- 
ister. 


TNHERE is something about being a 

cabinet minister at Ottawa that 
makes stuffed shirts out of ordinary 
fellows. 

“Chubby” Power, Postmaster Gen- 
eral of Canada, likes stuffed turkey 
but has been having too much fun 
al! his life to pack his shirt full of 
straw, and act like anything but what 
he is—a rollicking companion and a 
first-class politician. 

What is more he makes no bones 
about being a party man and a poli- 
tician. 

Even the bluest Tories like him. 
His own ministerial and political staffs 
rave about him without provocation. 

Those paragraphs sound as if he 
were a good fellow. He is. It’s not 
often that one runs into a federal 
minister of the crown who is so full 
of pep and ginger, who is so well 
liked by everyone and who can laugh 
at himself. 

The Hon. Charles Gavan Power 
knows more about political skuldug- 
gery than most men in public life, 
since he has been an active par- 
ticipant in federal and provincial elec- 
tions in the province of Quebec since 
1917. 

But he believes in change and im- 
provement of the Elections Act mak- 
ing the publication of party funds and 
party expenditures compulsory. 





—Phoato by Horsdal. 

R. B. HANSON, M.P., who leads the 

Conservative Opposition in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons. 


The trouble is thet one who doesn’t 
know him thinks his whole plan as 
proposed in the last Parliament, and 
probably ignored in this, is just so 
much eyewash. 

But to the member for Quebec 
South it makes common sense. Elec- 
tions are too expensive and becoming 
more so. 

A curtailment of expenditure would 
make things a good deal simpler and 
would prevent every hanger-on from 
holding out his paw for money that 
has to come from somewhere. 

Mr. Power feels that a Bill to 
cleanse elections would be accepted 
by everyone but the trouble is that 
neither party will trust the other; 
each expects the other to cheat. 

The small groups are certain that 
both major parties are only shadow 
boxing when they talk about cleaning 
up election abuses. 


How It Would Work 


This is the way publication of elec- 
tion expenditures would work ac- 


BY L. L. L. GOLDEN 


cording to the big boss of Quebec 
Liberal organization. 

“A poll leader, or leader of a town- 
ship or a parish leader, won’t move 
until he gets say $100. That man is 
usually a person of some standing in 
the community. The money he gets 
he has every desire to keep a secret. 
If for no other reason this person, 
who is perhaps a storekeeper, would 
never ask for the money nor would 
he accept it if he knew that it would 
be published in a blue book for every- 
one to see. 

“And as for the young lawyer who 
gets $100 or $50 for a speech! Why 
he wouldn’t think of having that pub- 
lished for all his friends and clients 
to see. As we have it today these 
men, who are paid for campaigning, 
after fifteen years will come down to 
Ottawa and demand a judgeship for 
party service—party service for which 
they have been damn well paid.” 

Major Power is a lawyer himself. 

The postmaster general denies he 
is a moral uplifter in wanting to 
cleanse elections. 

Here is the way he puts it: “I be- 
lieve in reforming the Election Act 
with a view to spending less money 
by the candidates. Not so much be- 
cause I’m a moral uplifter, you under- 
stand, but because a great deal of the 
expense is unnecessary, wasteful and 
demoralizing.” 

Not that anyone ever accused the 
Irish-Catholic power in French-Cana- 
dian Quebec of being a moral up- 
lifter. He just wanted to make sure 
no one could impute unlikely motives. 

“Let me give you a real example 
in the last federal election,’ he told 
the reporter. ‘For some reason every- 
one thought you couldn’t pay for 
vehicles to haul voters to the polls 
That is not so, of course. The result 
was that the election in Quebec cost 
a hell of a lot less money. That im- 
pression that we were able to give 
people that the law was changed and 
we couldn’t pay to get voters to the 
polls saved a lot of people a lot of 
money. Of course with the snow- 
drifts we couldn’t drive the voters to 
the polis anyway.” 

Despite all the above Mr. Power 
feels elections are less corrupt than 
they were when he was a boy. 

“Why, I myself saw, when I was a 
youngster, men stand in front of the 
polling booth and go from one man 
to another upping the price of his 
vote from $5 to $10. Then after ac- 
cepting the money the voter voted 
secretly anyway. There’s none of 
that now. At least that I know of. 
You don't buy individual votes any 
more.” 


Chubby Power's Power 


There is an interesting story be- 
hind the reason for having an Irish- 
man run Quebec. 

It’s not because he speaks the best 
of French. Being brought up in 
Quebec with a father who spoke 
French there is no reason except one 
for the Irish accent in the French 
language. The French-Canadian loves 
to hear an outsider trying his best 
with the language. “Chubby” refuses 
to admit it, but it’s good politics to 
speak French so that every Quebecois 
knows that here is a man who is try- 
ing his best to speak to us in a lan- 
guage not his own. 

“Chubby” Power's’ family have 
lived in Quebec since they came to 
Canada in 1800 from the south of 
[reland. His father was a member 
for the same constituency for twelve 
years, being defeated only once. The 
present member of the House of Com- 
mons has not been defeated in seven 
elections. He was first elected to the 


THRILL TO A 
COUNTRY ESTATE VACATION! 


@ There’s room here to enjoy 
to the full... to dive... in the 
234-acre park of the Digby Pines 
on beautiful Annapolis Basin. 
Your glass-enclosed warm 
salt water swimming poolawaits 
you on the terraced lawn—with 
tennis courts in the background. 
And nearby is your 18-hole 
championship golf course. 


Right at hand is your private 
dock for sailing or deep sea fish- 
ing and a few miles away the 


Land of Evangeline suggests 
interesting side trips. You live 
regally at the Digby Pines 
itself or in one of the 31 
non-housekeeping cottages with 


fireplaces and verandas. Come 
for a week-end — two weeks — 
or all Summer! Season, June 28 


September 7. 


Digby Pines 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 
Rates, daily: $9 up, single, 
$8 up double, per person, includ- 
ing meals. Special weekly rates 
and cottage rates. Lower-cost 
Pacific Hotels in 
Cornwallis Inn, 
Lakeside Inn, 


Canadian 
Nova Scotia: 
Kentville; 
Yarmouth. 
Low round trip fares from 
Montrealto Nova Scotia resorts. 


For attractive booklets and reservations, communicate with hotel 
managers or any Canadian Pacific agent. 





House of Commons in December 1917 

When Mr. Power came back from 
overseas full of shrapnel, eighteen 
wounds of it, in September 1917, he 
stuck by Sir Wilfrid Laurier when 
with almost no exception § every 
soldier was fighting the Liberal chief- 
tain on the conscription issue. 

It was not merely conscription that 
he fought. He really stumped the 
country with Sir Wilfrid out of per- 
sonal loyalty to the man his father 
and he had the outmost confidence 
in and whom they both worshipped. 

It has paid dividends. 

Major Power has been intensely 
interested in Quebec since those days. 
He has been the actual as well as 
titular head of the organization in 
that province, federally and provin- 
cially, since the defeat of his party by 
Mr. Bennett in 1930. 

To outsiders the leaders seem to be 
M. Lapointe and M. Cardin. 

They have much to do in the elec- 
tion. Lapointe provides the fireworks, 
Cardin the quick turns. But the man 
who holds the whole machine to- 
gether and keeps it functioning with 
as little friction as possible is Power. 

There is another angle of the 1917 
election which Mr. Power did not tell 
the reporter but which he learned 
from other sources. That is that 
Major Power's father, who was more 
than comfortable, paid the expenses 


AT THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 








HON. CHARLES GAVAN POWER 


to an olficer in the Canadian Army 
Medical Corps. He says he has proof 
that he was a good batman. 

One day his father was talking to 
Sir Sam Hughes. Sir Sam asked Mr 
Power how his three sons were get- 
ting on in the army. He told the 
defence minister. 

“And you say he’s a 
asked Sir Sam. 

“That’s right,” answered Chubby’s 
father. 


private?” 


Premier King, dashing eagerly into 


the Canadian House of Commons to report on the progress of his war effort. 


for Sir Wilfrid’s tour across Canada. 
Add to that a heavy handout for party 
expenditures at a time when Quebec 
stood all alone. 

Little wonder that politically con- 
scious Quebec likes Power. Nor is it 
surprising that his riding, which is 
95 per cent French-Canadian, re- 
turned him with a majority of 10,912 
March last. In 1935 his majority was 
little over 4,000. 


Political Pull ! 


The manner in which Major Power 
served overseas in the last War and 
got his commission illustrates the 
man. 

He was a lieutenant in the 8th 
Royal Rifles in Quebec at the out- 
break of the war. He had graduated 
from Loyola College and Laval Uni- 
versity. He had played senior hockey 
for the great Quebec team together 
with two of his brothers, Rockett and 
Joe. Chubby played the old position 
of rover. 

He was anxious to get overseas. He 
enlisted in the ranks in 1915 and, o* 
all things, went to England as batman 


“We'll see about that then.” 

Hughes wired to England: “FIND 
CHUBBY AND GIVE HIM A COM- 
MISSION.” 

“So you see,” says Major Power, “I! 
got my commission as a result of 
straight political pull.” 

When Mr. Power was appointed 
Minister of Pensions and National 
Health in 1935 the veterans’ organiza- 
tions were happy. They got a break 
through the revision of the Pensions 
Act, and the amendments to the 
Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

They knew him as a man who was 
wounded on two occasions and who 
won the Military Cross for distinction 
in the field. 

Today Mr. Power doesn’t look 52 
years of age. He has plenty of zip. 
He loves politics. He is intelligent 
and has first class judgment. His 
three children are grown. One is at 
Loyola. Another son is taking law at 
McGill, and the youngest, a daughter, 
is taking an Arts course at McGill. 

The future? Chubby Power doesn’t 
want a senatorship or a judgeship 

“Politics is a disease. And I got it 
bad.” 





A GREAT DRIVE is being made by England to double her aircraft production 
as one of the most effective methods of winning the war against Germany 
Typical of hundreds of aircraft factories throughout Great Britain is this, 
showing Wellington bombers, with their geodetic construction, being assembled. 
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YOUNG TOO 
@ White Rose removes carbon in 
old motors, keeps new engines 
clean. Result—quickened motor 
response, new resiliency. Try 
White Rose in your car—you can 
“actually fee/ the difference’’! 
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A mutually satisfactory exchange of goods and 
services is the basis of both domestic and foreign trade. 
FOR YOUR LOCAL AND DOMESTIC TRANSACTIONS 
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world. 
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A New Booklet 
| 


Canadian Medieal 


Association 


is without doubt 


The Best Simple Explanation 
Yet Made of What to Eat to 
be Healthy 


**Food for Health in Peace and War,” a 20 
page booklet, tells what Canadian doctors 
suggest for wholesome meals at low cost. 
Not only does it outline the quantities of the 
foods which you should eat, but it also sets 
out in terms of dollars and cents the cost 
of supplying these foods economically for 
vour family. 


booklet has been 


planned by a number of organizations so 


Distribution of this 
that every Canadian family may have one. 
If you have not yet obtained a copy, the 
Canada Life will be very glad to send you 
one entirely free of cost and without obliga- 
Simply get in touch with 

Life 


mail the coupon below. 


tion of any kind. 


the local Canada representative o1 


Phe Canada Life Assurance Company. 
330 University Ave., Toronto. 


Please send me a free cop? of the Canadian Medical 
Association’s new booklet “Food for Health in Peace and 


War.” 


Name ciliaididabiimaaisinds 


Address 
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Choose today from twelve great models 
the Sea-Horse you desire. Prices range 
from $62.50, and the Horse Power 
Rating of every model is certified by 
the National Outboard Association, a 
world authority. 


See your nearest Johnson dealer 
today, or write direct for com- 
plete, fully illustrated catalogue. 
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arewell Uneasy Bliss 


BY WARREN SELLERS 


a a year ago the Hon. 
. Maurice Duplessis, at that time 
Premier of the Province of Quebec, 
stopped at Montreal on his way back 
to Quebec after one of his fruitless 
pilgrimages to Ottawa. Crossing the 
foyer of the Windsor Hotel he was 
hailed by an acquaintance who com- 
miserated with him on the reported 
failure of his mission. Such sympathy 
from a source so close to St. James 
Street was too much, and with Gallic 
fervor, fluency and appropriate ges- 
tures, M. Duplessis unburdened him- 
self. “My heart bleeds for that Mr 
King,” he concluded. “He is one so 
tender and compassionate. Every 
morning he rises from his so comfort- 
able bed, looks out on the world and 
says, ‘My poor Canadian people. Five 
hundred thousand of you are out of 
work and without sustenance and alas! 
I can do nothing.’” 

Disregarding the magnificent sar- 
casm of Mr. Duplessis’ remarks, this 
statement of sentiments does Mr. 
King credit and in no way exaggerates 
his impotence, or that of any other 
Prime Minister, in the matter of im- 
mediate and adequate assistance for 
the relief of the distress of unemploy- 
ment. But actually there was some- 
thing that Mr. King could do, and at 
that time he had already done it. By 
Order-in-Council dated August 14, 
1937, there was appointed the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations, with broad terms of refer- 
ence charging it with inquiry into the 
nature of our present discontents and 
in appraisal, complete in every par- 
ticular, of our national accounts. 

The report of that Commission has 
now been delivered. It carries the em- 
phasis of being a unanimous report, 
signed by four eminently capable com- 
missioners of widely differing back- 
ground, training and sectional sym- 
pathy, and is well documented by the 
fruits of the labors of a most com- 
petent research staff. Its true value, 
ind the full public appreciation of it, 
will become increasingly apparent. It 
s unfair to say at this time, as do 
some ungenerous critics, that Dr. 
Sirois is a man who Mr. King thought 
was somebody else and wished he 
hadn’t. 


A Case for Cool Heads 


When a man, traveling in a strange 
country and overtaken by nightfall 
and tempest, finds his feet sinking 
into a morass, he does well to keep 
his head, to cease from the struggling 
which can only mire him deeper, and 
await the coming of the dawn. Mr. 
King’s ability to keep his head is pro- 
verbial, and is respected in particular 
by his political opponents. Dr. Sirois 
and his colleagues have brought the 
full light of their researches and in- 
quiry and have pointed out the firmer 
ground that lies immediately ahead. 
It remains for Mr. King and his Ad- 
ministration to regain the highway 





FORTY THOUSAND of England’s unemployed are receiving special instruc- 
tion and training at 14 Ministry of Labor Training Centres. Here a small 
fraction of that 40,000, who will be absorbed into the munitions industry 
within the next year, busy themselves in a Waddon canteen during lunch. 


from which we have strayed, not by 
wild struggles and a leap in the dark, 
but by the old-fashioned but still the 
best means of locomotion, that of 
placing one foot squarely in front of 
the other. 

The full scope and principal recom- 
mendations of the Sirois Report were 
outlined in these columns last week. 
No brief review, however, can do it 
justice nor dispose of the necessity of 
its being read by every intelligent 
citizen. Some may be encouraged to 
embark on that task by the fact that 
the language in which it is couched 
sets a high standard of literary ex- 
cellence. Notwithstanding the formid- 
able nature of the subject matter, this 
report is not only required reading 
but pleasant reading. 

Its contents will provide the ma- 
terial for full and frequent debate, 
and no section of it deserves closer 
study than that dealing with the con- 
dition of the public accounts of the 
governing bodies of this country, 
Dominion, provincial and municipal. 
Many attempts have been made in the 
past to present these figures on a 
strictly comparable basis from which 
logical conclusions could be drawn; 
until now all have failed in one re- 
spect or another, so that ignorance 
has persisted in the face of strong sus- 
picion and has constituted a bar to 
remedial action. With the passing of 
ignorance goes uneasy bliss. 


Getting Something Done 


More important than how we ar- 
rived there is the fact that we are in 
our present position and undisputably 
headed in the wrong direction, or in 


one of several wrong directions. The 
most vehement controversy centres 
around the question of which wrong 
direction we are headed in; that ac- 
counts for the variety of opinion as to 
which way we should turn for the 
right road. 

Since the Sirois Report became pub- 
lic last week there has been expressed 
a variety of opinions as to its merits. 
It is going to fulfil its early promise of 
being the most discussed report of a 
Royal Commission in Canada. You 
can dismiss it easily by saying that it 
is the brain child of four liberals, none 
of them from Ontario and each of 
them with a desire to take some par- 
ticular concession home to his own 
section of the country; to do that is to 
belittle the men without taking the 
trouble to examine the evidence. Or 
you can criticize the research which 
professes to expose the condition of 
our economy; to do that is to deny the 
accuracy of what is essentially a 
mathematical process. More deadly 
still, you can concede the verisimili- 
tude of the picture, commend the 
judicial nature of the recommenda- 
tions but completely damn the entire 
undertaking by claiming necessary 
pre-occupation with the conduct of 
the war. 

On the day that the Sirois Report 
was tabled in the House of Commons 
and released to a public pre-occupied 
with the swift current of events in 
Europe but not wholly unappreciative 
of this event nearer home, the Speech 
from the Throne indicated that the 
federal government would seek power 
to inaugurate national unemployment 
insurance in Canada, thus implement- 
ing one of the major recommendations 
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of the report. Bearing in mind that 
the results of the research funda- 
mental to this recommendation had 
been in Administration hands _ for 
many months, it is reasonable to place 
some credence in the report that, but 
for the hail and farewell nature of 
the last session, such legislation would 
already have been on the statute 
books. There it might stay, awaiting 
proclamation until the amenities had 
been observed and a Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Conference had sat to discuss 
and consider the Report of which it 
forms part. And that may well be the 
procedure at this delayed date. 
Similar action may be offered for 
legislation arising out of further 
recommendations, as for instance, 
youth training or facilities for the 
marketing of certain primary products 
and direct federal aid to such in- 
dustries as agriculture and fishing. 
But what of the backbone of the 
Report, the clearer definition of the 
respective spheres of interest of the 
Dominion and provincial governments, 
the need for some nearer equating of 
social responsibilities with revenue 
sources and taxation powers? Must 
these wait indefinitely on the plea that 
the hay must be got in before the barn 
is repaired? It is just possible that, 
subjected to new stresses and strains, 
our barn won’t hold together long 
enough; or that any storing-up job 












done now will prove inadequate unti} 
we know the size of the crop it will 
have to hold. “It is impossible to fore- 


e cast developments, but with the 
knowledge we now have of the vulner- 
ability and weaknesses of the econ- 
omy, we know that our economic and 

& fiscal policies must be adapted to meet 
ra current conditions and to prepare for 


possible emergencies.” (Report, Book 
I, page 201.) Most of the answers are 


all there for those who will take the 
trouble to read the body of the Report 
as well as the summary of recom- 
mendations at the end of Book II. 


It is perhaps natural that the broad 
financial proposals advanced, that the 


Dominion assume provincial debt 
service in return for renunciation by 
the provinces of certain fields of tax- 
ation, should give rise to a wail of 


anguish in certain quarters. Not a 
-FOR SUCH A LITTLE DIFFERENCE IN PRICE 3” 


little of the unseasonable bad weather 
Ilustrated—The Oldsmobile “60” Two Door Touring Sedan 















“TAKE MY TIP... 
COMPARE OLDS WITH THE 
ORDINARY CARS! SEE 
WHAT A BIG DIFFERENCE 
JUST A FEW DOLLARS 
MAKES.” 








two weeks is freely ascribed to a dis- 
turbance centering on Queen’s Park. 
To a politician money is money, and 
the handling of it, even on an in-and- 
out basis, imparts a certain prestige 
and commands respect, even subservi- 
ence. It would be ingenuous to assume 
that taking over 30 million dollars of 
annual liability for 30 million dollars 
of revenues is an even deal in the eyes 
: of one whose continued existence de- 
sis _ ae pends upon the amount of respect and 
even subservience he can exact. 


which has afflicted Toronto in the past 
- 





Need for Bigger Men 


And that holds good in every sec- 
tion and subdivision in the country. 
The Sirois Report has fittingly stressed 
the need of a bigger national income 
and bigger national revenues for the 
economic security of this country. It 
may well be, too, that we shall have 
need of some bigger men. 

It has often been said that Mr. King 
is unduly appreciative of the position 
which he will assume in Canadian 
history. That is fair comment, but on 
Mr. King’s behalf it may be said that, 
if true, he comes by it honestly. But 
Mr. King’s particular niche in history 
will be selected not alone by con- 
sideration of his many years of office 
and, we believe, the successful direc- 





SIZE! From stem to stern Oldsmobile is BIG. POWER! Oldsmobile offers big, economical QUALITY! One look at Oldsmobile will convince 
And it’s roomy, too! Front seat accommodates 3 _six- and eight-cylinder engines that give you extra _you of its quality. You’ll see dozens of features found tion of Canada’s part in this war, but 


passengers comfortably. power to flash away at the light—without extra cost! —_ only on higher priced cars. -_ by the manner of his disposal of 
; the Sirois Report. 


STYLE! Imagine driving the car everybody's COMFORT! Oldsmobile’s exclusive Rhythmic PRESTIGE! You can be proud of an Oldsmobile. But one man is not enough. There 
calling “the best looking car on the road”. Ride—withmoderncoilspringsallaround—givesyou Everybody knows Oldsmobile has been leading in cae an Fae aes ty wae ont 
Oldsmobile sets the beauty pattern for ’40. gliding driving comfort, even on the roughest roads. _— style and engineering for more than forty years. mye See ee oe 


he will be relegated in historical per- 
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spective. Those men whose labors at 
Quebec in 1864 and in London in 1866 ' 
gave us that Act of 1867 were big men 
and worthy to be called Fathers of 
Confederation. It will need men of 


i h equal stature to handle successfully 
: L the task of re-confederation in 1940. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Coming Revolution in Agriculture 


BY STEWART C. EASTON 


In continuation of the articles by 
Sydney B. Self on the effects of the 
Chemical Revolution on manufactur- 
ing industry, we now present two 
articles on the same Revolution as it 
is making itself felt in agriculture, a 
department in which its importance 
io Canada is even more obvious and 
direct. The author of these articles 
is a Canadian who has gained an 
international fame as an expert on 
the new science of Farm Chemurgy 


S MR. SELF has shown so con- 

vincingly during the last few 
months in the columns of SATURDAY 
Nicut, the Age of Chemistry is upon 
us. The raw materials built up by 
nature over millions of years and 
secreted in the earth will no longer 
be used in their original state, but 
transformed by the chemist into quite 
different compounds better adapted 
for the use of man. In the course olf 
his articles, Mr. Self did full justice 
to the work of the Research Chem- 
ists in their quest for new uses fot 
coal, petroleum and lumber, show- 
ing how even the most apparently 
useless by-products can be_ utilized. 
In these two articles I want to speak 
of the significance of this research 
for Canada, and especially its ulti- 
mate effect on the whole problem 
of agriculture, not only in Canada but 
on the whole continent. 

Every stationary organism has the 
power of converting solar energy 
into substance by the process of photo- 
synthesis. The protoplasm or vital 
constituent of a plant is enclosed by 
a thin protective wall or envelope. 
This envelope consists of almost pure 
cellulose. No plant can exist without 
this cellulose and all possess it to a 


greater or lesser degree. Large stalky 
plants, such as bamboo, sugar-cane, 
corn and flax, Mave a very high per- 


centage which is readily available, 
whereas the ordinary garden vege- 
table contains too little to be worth 
extracting. But the total cellulose 
available per cubic foot of any green 
plant is small, compared with that 
obtainable from almost any kind of 
tree. This is due to the large quan- 
tity of moisture stored up in the 
annual plant, while the tree goes on 
accumulating cellulose year after 
vear, only absorbing relatively small 
quantities of moisture. 

So it comes about that the indus- 
trial chemist, looking for sources of 
cellulose, is apt to prefer the tree 
with its 60% cellulose even to the 
flax with its 82%. It would seem 
therefore that annual plants could 
hardly be used profitably as a source 
of cellulose unless there were a short- 
age of trees. There is however an- 
other aspect to be taken into con- 
sideration. The celiulose in trees is 
sc tightly compressed that extensive 
equipment and machinery are neces- 
sary to extract it in addition to the 
chemical agents, caustic alkalies and 
bisulphites, and the necessary electric 
energy. Though it is certain that such 
a violent process will not be neces- 
sary in the case of the annual plant, 
the chemists have not yet perfected 
the means by which the latter can, 
in fact be profitably utilized. Ex- 
periments have been carried on con- 
tinuously for many years in the United 
States, in the attempt to extract 
cellulose from corn stalks. Excellent 
results from the technical point of 
view have ensued, but there is still 
a gap at present between the costs 
of tree and corn stalk cellulose, even 
though corn stalks have been obtain- 
able at a very low price. The gap, 
however, is closing a little every year, 
and it is confidently expected by 
Professor Knight, whose researches 
have been the most important in this 
field, that before very long technical 
progress will have reached the stage 
where it will be possible to extract 
cellulose not only from corn stalks 
but from various kinds of straw, and 
at a sufficiently low cost to make its 
use in many cases preferable te that 
of the slower growing tree 


Farm Chemurgy 


Mr. Self has gone sufficiently into 
the subject of the utilization of cellu- 
lose in industry. It is not of course 
used in its natural state since it is 
apt to char and decompose before it 
‘an be melted or softened for mould- 
ing. As a rule it is combined with 
acetic acid to form cellulose acetate 

The second most important non- 
nutritive constituent in most plants 
is furfural, used for many purposes 
in industry, notably as a source of 
aldehydes. These, in addition to their 
employment in the refining of paints 
and lubricating oils and in numbers of 
processes where a hardening agent 
is required, are used in the plastic 
industry itself for the making of new 
materials from animal protein as de- 
scribed below. Industrial alcohol may 
be obtained from a variety of plants, 
notably the potato, while straw gas, 
phenol and pitch may be extracted 
from straw 

Apart from the use of farm waste 
products in industry, plants grown to- 
day primarily for food will certainly 
be grown in the future mainly fo: 
use in the “Farm-Chemurgic” indus- 
try, as it has been named. Foremost 
among these are those plants which 
Store up oil within their structure 
The soya bean is one which lends 
itself peculiarly well for this purpose 
Mr. Ford has already built tractors 
almost entirely from this one plant, 
only a minimum of actual metal be- 
ing required. Manchukuo is still the 
greatest soya bean growing country 
in the world. When I was in the East 
in 1931 at the time of the “Shanghai 
Incident,” it was common talk that 
one of the main reasons for the Jap- 


anese attack was this potential source 
amongst other things, of nitro-glyc- 
erine required in the armaments in- 
dustry, and certainly there was some 
truth in this story. The great negro 
scientist, Dr. George Washington Car- 
ver, has already invented over thre: 
hundred uses for the humble peanut, 
many of them already economically 
profitable. 

Finally there is yet another source 
of raw material for this industry in 
the actual food now consumed by 
farm animals and largely wasted 
An average 100 lbs. of hay, (dry mat- 
ter only) has the following analysis: 


12 lbs. of protein 

10 lbs. of carbohydrates 
20 lbs. of cellulose 

10 lbs. of furfural 

8 lbs. of lignin 

10 lbs. of humus 


Of this only the protein and carbo- 
hydrates are actually required by the 
animal as food. The remainder is ex- 
creted and largely wasted. I can fore- 
see the time, not so very far distant, 
when the farmer will take his hay 
to the factory, to be separated into 
its component parts. The protein and 
carbohydrates will be returned to him 
as stock feed and the lignin and hum- 
us aS organic manure for his soil, 
while the factory will retain the 
cellulose and furfural for industrial 


purposes. At today’s prices of 20c 
and 10c respectively, the value of 
these two alone would be $5 less the 


cost of extraction, considerably more 
than the maximum value of $1.50 for 
the whole hay as raw feed 


Unused Milk Values 


So much for the plant as potential 
raw material. But the farm has also 
its animals to be considered both in 
their lives and in their deaths. Car- 
casses of animals have always been 
used as natural raw materials, little 
of their bones, their hides or their 
hair being wasted. But unused milk 
products are far too valuable already 
today to be fed to pigs raw, since the 
latter can only convert into flesh 
a comparatively small percentage. All 
mobile organisms store in their bodies 
not cellulose like the plant, but pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats. The 
protein with its basis of nitrogen can 
readily be converted by chemistry into 
the synthetic equivalent of what the 
animal produces, by its organic 
processes, e.g., wool, silk, hair and 
hides. Italy, with its large cattle 


population and extensive acreage of 





rough pasture unsuitable for arable 
crops, was the principal pioneer in 
this field. Germans and Italians fo: 
many years have worn suits made 
from the casein derived from milk 
I saw my first milk suit over ten years 
ago when its inferiority to real wool 
was very noticeable. Today it would 
take an expert and chemical analysis 
to detect the difference. But casein 
when available in sufficient quantities 
has innumerable other’ uses. Any 
really handsome tooth-brush reposing 
in your toilet cupboard is likely to 
have seen its first beginnings within 
the udder of some friendly “bossy,” 
transferred into its present glossy 
state by the chemists using the skim- 
med milk once fed wholesale to our 
pigs. 

The age of metals has not been 
with us very long, a bare 150 years 
out of all history. Yet we have de- 
pleted the earth at an alarming rate 
when we consider the aeons of time 
yet ahead of us, before the “heat- 
death” of th planet so confidently 
predicted by our physicists. While it 
is broadly true that these metals 
created by nature over millions of 
years are never actually destroyed, 
only changed in form, we have cer- 
tainly hidden enormous quantities o] 


them in inaccessible places. How 
much of the metal expended in the 
last war and now rapidly being ex- 


pended in this, is in a form suitable 
for salvage? How much more has 
rusted away on forgotten scrap heaps 
or been sent to the bottom of the 
sea by torpedoes? We and our children 
shall not be asked to pay the price, 
but in the end posterity will. We can- 
not as yet duplicate nature's methods 
in creating actual new metal, but 
chemistry has shown us the way to 
make substitutes. And after all what is 
a substitute? Surely it is only some 
thing of inferior utility which can be 
used instead of its superior counter- 
part either on account of its lower 
price or its scarcity? If we can use 
nature’s raw materials to create a 
wood-like product that neither chips 
nor wears, that is harder than the 
hardest wood and can be dyed to 
give the rich warm appearance of the 
finest wood, which is the superior 
article and which the cheaper sub- 
stitute? Surely wood itself becomes 


sO 


Age of Metals Going 


If then, the new material can be 
produced at the same or a lower’ price 
than the natural wood, it is bound to 
command the preference. If we can 
invent a transparent substance, un- 
breakable and permitting the passage 
of ultraviolet rays, that can be bent 
or rigid as required and yet is as 
beautiful and clear as glass, which is 
the substitute, this material or glass 
itself? The ideal to which Farm- 
chemurgy is working is fo! human 
production and consumption — ulti- 
mately to reach a full accord with 
nature’s living output. It acknowl- 
edges the industrial sovereignty of 
sun, air, soil and water, converted to 
man’s use by applied science In 


other words, we believe that the age 
of metals is about to disappear—that 
man will no longer build himself 
motor-cars from irreplaceable iron, 
aluminum and nickel, but from the 
soya-bean and the spruce-tree which 
when harvested or cut down will grow 
again. That man will not descend 
into the bowels of the earth to dig 
out coal but will use the power of 
water or charcoal from hardwood 
waste: that he will not sink shafts 
for petroleum but will distil alcohol 
from potato and _= sugar-cane—and 
maybe that the people will be so busy 
and prosperous and well-fed doing 
these things that they will not need 
to go to war because they cannot learn 
to solve their problems any other way 

Science has thus shown us the 
means by which we may balance ou! 
account with posterity: to leave them 
an earth partly depleted of its nat- 
ural minerals but also the technique 
to grow “mineral substitutes” out of 
the earth. But secondarily, and of 
much greater importance for the im- 
mediate life of the present inhabitants 
of the earth, it has shown the way 
towards the settlement of farm econ- 
omy. Ever since industry began to 
take possession of the city and the 
city standard of living began to sur- 
pass that of the farm, there has been 
a perpetual war between them. Gov- 
ernments, liberal or conservative or 
socialist, have always recognized the 
social (to say nothing of the voting!) 
value of a sound agriculture, and have 
attempted to protect the farmer. 
There has always been only one ul- 
timate way they could do this, what- 
ever the temporary technique em- 
ployed—tariffs, subsidies or quotas 
or “not raising hogs.” In the end it 
was always the city consumer that had 
to pay. If the hard law of supply 
and demand were allowed full play 
the farmer was ruined. Every coun- 
try in the world has had to face the 
same problem. 

But in Farm-chemurgy we believe 
we have the answer. The city dwellers 
can have their cheap foods, since the 



















THE RADIO CANON. The Rev. J. 
E. Ward, recently created a Canon of 
St. James Cathedral, Toronto, is the 
first Anglican cleric in Canada, and 
perhaps in the Empire, to receive that 
honor chiefly as a result of radio work 
His broadcasts every Sunday evening 
trom St. Stephen’s Church have reached 
a huge audience for nearly twelve years 


returns from food will not be the 
sole nor even the principal source of 
income The fortunate owners of 
rights to exploit metals they did not 
produce will lose their easy wealth, 
while the infinitely more numerous 
farmers will take their place as true 
producers. They will grow the metals 
required by industry; and the users 
of metal products—automobiles, re- 
frigerators and even saucepans and 
kitchen utensils—will pay them no 
more than for nature’s metals of to- 
day. With his two sources of income 
the farmer will at last be independent 
and the law of free supply and de- 
mand will be allowed to take its 
course. And maybe—when it ceases 
to be possible to buy farmers’ votes 
by threats or promises—maybe then 
we shall even have a Democracy! 
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club soda. 


that makes the last swallow as zestful as the first sip! 
Be thrifty, bv) the new, easy-to-carry, handy home 
carton of three large family-size bottles. 


CANADA DryY’s 


SPARKLING WATER 


THE CLUB SODA WITH THE LONGER-LASTING 


Champagne SPARKLE 


Listen to Canada Dry's new radio bit 


‘INFORMATION, PLEASE! 








FUSSY ABOUT HIGHBALLS? 


then have a 





Once you've tried a long tall drink mixed with Canada Dry’s 
Sparkling Water, you'll be through with carbonated tap water 
for life. You'll find this great mixer brings out an extra measure 


of flavour you never knew was there! It’s really a distinctive 


The reason is Canada Dry’s special process, ‘Pin-point’ Car- 
bonation, that gives this water millions of extra, tinier bubbles 
and that 24-hour “Champagne” sparkle! Important too, alka- 
lizing ingredients are added to help counteract acidity, promote 
good health. 


Take home a bottle today and discover for yourself the mixer 








IN A SURVEY LAST FALL 


An independent research organi- 
zation asked over 1400 motorists 
from Florida to Canada to test Nu- 
Blue Sunoco against extra-priced 
gasolines. After 250,000 miles of 
driving, these motorists voted 9 to 
1 that Nu-Blue Sunoco equalled 
or excelled the extra-priced 
gasolines in road performance. 


AND NOW 


in a recent survey by another 


independent, unbiased authority 


DMA DRO aE 
by a big majority that 


‘NU-BLUF SUNOCO GIVES US WHAT 
WE WANT MOST INA GASOLINE” 
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LAKE LOUISE — EMERALD LAKE 


Thrill to a top-of-the-World vacation amid 
the Alpine grandeur of the Canadian 
Rockies. Baronial Banff Springs Hotel — 
championship 18 -hole golf, swimming in 
warm sulphur or cool fresh water pools, 
dancing. Lovely Chateau Lake Louise — 
mountain climbing with Swiss guides, 
motoring to the spectacular Columbia 
Icefield. Swiss-like Emerald Lake Chalet — 
riding, hiking skyline trails, fishing, explor- 
ing. Whether your stay is for two weeks or 
all Summer you'll enjoy a glorious 
vacation. Canadian Pacific Hotels open 
June 8, close Sept. 8. 
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CANADIAN ROCKIES LOW-COST VACATIONS 


SPECIAL SUMMER ATTRACTIONS — Calgary Stampede, Alpine Club Camp, 
Indian Days at Banff — Trail Ride, Trail Hikers Camp, Banff Golf Week. 


ALL - EXPENSE TOURS — $37.50 and upwards — including hotel accommodation, 


mecacis 


126 miles of Alpine motoring. Daily from Banff or Field June 8 to Sept. 8 
Add rail fare to Banff or Field. 2 to 6 thrilling days. 

MOUNTAIN LODGES...central chalets for meals, rustic bungalows for sleeping 
Only $31.50 per week, including lodge accommodation and meals. 

These attractions, tours and lodges are wonderful vacations in themselves, and 
also make ideal stopovers en route to the Pacific Coast. 


Travel West on ‘‘The Dominion” 


Enjoy cool, dustiess comfort on “The Dominion”. 


tourist 


Air-conditioned 
and standard sleeping cars. Delicious club meals 
n dining ard cafe cars breakfast 50c, luncheon 7 5c, dinner 


coaches 


$1.00 up 


s consult your nearest Canadian Pacific agent. 


Express Travellers Cheques 
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HE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 





Photogenic Fiction 
BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


NIGHI 
field 


IN BOMBAY, by 


Musson. $2.75. 


Louis Brom- 


“ATIGHT IN BOMBAY” is a 

deal like a night at the movies. 
It’s long and high-colored and swarm- 
ing with types. It has a Grand Hotel 
plot Its characters are very 

very bad; very rich, or down to 
their last diamond _ bracelet. Its 
heroine is Carol Halma, a beautiful 
blonde who drinks like a and 
wakes up in the morning all pink 
and white and golden and fresh as a 
daisy. She’s a divorcée and ex-chorus 
girl, and as honest a heroine as eve! 
irew a certificate of character from 
the Hays office; though you'd never 
believe it to look at her 


good 


good 


fish 


It’s Carol’s appearance that deceives 
people; her appearance and her habit 
of drinking gin slings, followed by 
champagne cocktails, and her gait 
“like the warm swells of the 
Persian and the promissory 
note in voice. Men everywhere 
crazy her, all men 
Maharajas come forward with 
fabulous jewels and Carol 
iccepts them with the simplicity of 
a child and the alacrity of a Follies 
girl. Then, when they decide to call 
in the loan, Carol, to their stupefac- 
tion, returns the jewellery. Carol Hal- 
Mae West without a 
business sense. India naturally doesn’t 
what to make of her. 

Bill Wainwright, a 
and a “damned lov- 
once married to 


low 
Gulf,” 
her 
are about sorts of 
Indian 
offers of 


ma in fact is 
know 

Then there is 
‘child of the sun” 
ible fool.” He was 
Carol and wants to try it again. And 
Mr. Botlivala, a bad Indian number 
vho would like to marry her too. And 
the Stefani, a raddled_ in- 
ternational who wants to 
her in And Stitch 
Trollope, a tough green-eyed lady 
gambler, who fancies her as a luck- 
‘harm. There’s Dr. Moti too, an icy 
scientist who prescribes Carol for his 
friend Bucks Merrill, a saint who is 
suffering from repressions. And fin- 
ally there is Bucks himself, who just 
loves her in a dazzled unworldly way 
and carries her off in the end....As 
you can see Carol Halma is almost any 
; dream of a fat 


Baroness 
procuress, 
her 


use business. 


Hollywood actress’s 
part 

A novel after all is just as good as 
its author’s intention, and there can’t 
be any doubt that “Night in Bombay” 
is exactly what Mr. Bromfield meant 
it to be. It is thoroughly and com- 





BOOK SERVICE 


|| All books mentioned 
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IN THE LONG RUN, it’s performance that 
makes or mars your satisfaction in a car— 
and performance depends on the engine. 
That’s why far-seeing motorists put their 


money in LaSalle. This big beauty has a 
Cadillac V-8 engine. It is the smoothest, 
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petently plotted. Local color is lavish- 
ly but judiciously spread. Virtue and 
wickedness are precisely balanced, 
with virtue getting the edge only in 
the final chapter. All the required 
elements of excitement are present 


gambling, horse-racing, jewel thiev- 
ery, a suicide, a shooting, and a re- 


generation. If there’s no great plaus- 
ibility there’s any amount of cogency 

it doesn’t just happen, for instance, 
that Bucks Merrill servant 
under the Agricultural Department 
and the golden Carol was raised on a 
farm. As for the characters, they 
are scandalous, glamorous, worldly, 
selfless, unscrupulous, etc., to exactly 
the degree the author had in mind, 
and they fall into precisely the right 
If they are celluloid-thin 
and transparent at the same time, no 
doubt Mr. Bromfield intended that 


too 


is a civil 


categories. 


Family Life 
BY MARY DALE MUIR 


SUMMER'S LEASE, by E. Arnot Robert 
son. Jonathan Cape. $3.00 


T IS curious how little conversation 


there is in ‘“Summer’s Lease,” a 
novel of English provincial family 
life. Individual mental reactions are 
descriptively conveyed and, tragic as 
the story undoubtedly is in 
exhaustive and keen 


essence, 


in character an- 


alysis, the author’s wit and quick 
flashes of humor save it from any 
atmosphere of gloom. 

In “Summer’s Lease,’ E. Arnot 
Robertson is once again on familiar 


ground dealing with the youth of the 
in-between-war periods. A man aged 
40 is on his way to meet his young 
love. Into the train drifts the smoke 
rom burning pinewood and Autumn 
leaves carrying him back in mind over 


the painful period of his youth. 
Soldiers of the new army crowd the 
train. He, himself, is in many ways 


emotionally spent. This present wat 
means nothing to him. The real war 
to him was the last war. 

He is back again, in memory, in the 
small Museum town, thwarted in his 
family relationships because of the 
narrow conventions that condemned 
naturalness in any relationship. A\l- 
ways he and his father seemed on the 
verge of the companionship and un- 
derstanding their affection for one 
another demanded and always, some 
imposed conventional attitude sheered 
them off. Always, too, he seemed to 
be fleeing the would-be unobtrusive 
evidences of sympathy from_ the 
female members of his household. 
“People,” he early concluded, “recog- 
nized each other only by the covering 
made of the time spent together, so 
that this recognition was never much 
of a thing.” 

“Summer’s Lease”’ is a lifelike por- 
trayal of a family in which the elders 
pride themselves on non-interference 
with the rights of the children yet 
have a strange lack of respect for 
mental privacy. Individuality is early 
stultified. To Douglas, Cousin Ella 
“spent a great deal of her time in 
trying to prevent any of the children 
from reaching that pitch of intense, 
uncalculating joy which she could no 
longer know herself.” Behavior was 
judged from the angle of what “we,” 
the Caises, ‘‘do.” 

The tragedy of Douglas Caise is that 
he might be any one of his generation 
in England, spending his youth in the 
fight against unnecessary fears, his 
mind constantly unsettled by the 
changing points of view of his period, 
the course of his chosen work and 
the winning of the girl he desired 
made unnecessarily difficult. From 
the county to London and back again 
the scene shifts. ‘“Summer’s Lease 
takes 416 pages of clear, honest, logical 
writing in the telling and a great 
deal of concentrated thought in the 
reading 


Hero and Heroine 


BY HELEN STOTT 


MY AMERICAN, by Stella 
Longmans, Green. $2.25. 


Gibbons. 


WQTYLE and story struck a balance 


‘ 


in “Cold Comfort Farm” and 
humor lurked in many an--if not in 
every--oddly turned phrase. In the 


writing of “My American” Stella Gib- 
bons chosen another pen, a pen 
of more fluency and greater endur- 
ance, perhaps, but without the feel 
of “earth earthiness” and the carica- 
turish versatility in literary style of 
the earlier pen that delighted readers 
with its tale of strangely consorted 
characters. 


has 


Two continents meet in London in 
the opening pages of ‘‘My American" 
and almost immediately separate but 
in the sub-conscious minds of two 
children is left a memory of the 
other. From then on the story shifts 
from America to England and back 
again until the two children, now 
grown to manhood and womanhood, 
finally confront one another again in 
America. In “the between” pages 
humanity and tragedy present them- 
selves in the lives of the members of 
an average wealthy, smali - town 
American family and in the lives of 
ordinary trades-people in London. In- 
effectuals on both continents work 
out their own tragic lives, leaving in- 





LOUIS BROMFIELD, author of 
“Night in Bombay”. 
delible marks on the lives of hero 


and heroine at different points of their 
inexperience. 

There is an Algerish quality to Amy, 
child of a drunken, aristocratic father, 
as she sits in solitude in her attic, or 
in St. Paul’s, writing her stories, and 
rising to immediate fame on her first 
offer of one to a publisher; later, turn- 
ing up in London at the right moment 
to buy “The Prize,” her old paper, so 
that the editor of many years may not 
find himself without a job. Bob, too, 
could not have been more romantic- 
ally, dramatically or opportunely pro- 
duced after disappearing with the 
gangsters. 

Dreams and visions play their part 
and add to the suspense in this fairy- 
tale-like story that is so reminiscent 
of earlier forms of English novel 
writing. This effect is further en- 
hanced by the goodness of the good 
characters and the badness of the 
bad but the close analysis and char- 
acter study over a comprehensive and 
varied cross-section of life today on 
two continents is nothing but modern. 
Added to this there is a very real 
sympathy and understanding for such 


as Mrs. Beeding, the kindly, honest 
and undemanding mother of many 


who added Amy to her brood on the 
death of her father. 

In a somewhat complicated story, 
Stella Gibbons controls all the threads 
and pulls on each as she wishes. “My 
American” is a long, thorough piece 
of writing, perhaps too thorough. Too 
little is left to the imagination. The 
reader might have gained had he been 
left to end the story for himself after 
the second meeting of hero and 
heroine. Certainly there is no feeling 
of suspense left in his mind with the 
story carried on beyond that. 


Come and Get It ! 


BY JANET MARCH 


FOOD, FROM MARKET TO 
by Marie Holmes. Macmillan. 


"THERE are all sorts of cook books 
these days. You can learn how a 
Frince tosses off an omelet, and how 
pie is made on the farms of the Mid- 
dle West, you can be instructed by 
the cook who says all good cookery 
takes time, and turn five minutes 
later to the book which tells you how 
to catch your man with a five-course 
dinner prepared in forty minutes. 
There never were more or better cook 
books, but in every house there has 
to be a basic know-it-all book. The 
sort that tells you how many minutes 
to the pound for cooking meat, how 
to make thick and thin white sauce, 
how to translate an English recipe 
filled with weights and gills into good 
Canadian cups, and here, ladies, is 
the latest candidate for this place. 

Not only does Miss Holmes tell all 
the necessary standard things, but 
she does better for us. She begins 
with an excellent chapter on ‘Food 
in Wartime” with two. carefully 
worked out Minimum and Moderate 
diets. She tells us how many cups 
are in the different sized tins you 
meet in the grocers, she provides a 
table with the amount of food to buy 
for one and fifty persons--ever get 
stuck wondering how much coffee you 
need for a party? 

Here is a book which tells on the 
same page how to make Hollandaise, 
Quick Hollandaise and Mock Holland- 
aise, and-——brides please note—there 
is at the end a chapter on “Cooking 
for Two” with a table of the amounts 
to buy, and finally there is an ex- 
cellent index, invaluable and com- 
prehensive. 

Here is a reliable, authoritative and 
carefully prepared cook book by the 
well-known author of a_ cooking 
column in a Toronto daily. 


TABLE, 


$2.75. 


Dark and Clean 


BY JOSEPHINE LE PAN 
WINDLESS CABINS, by Mark Van 


Doren. Oxford. $2.50 
N SPITE of a seemingly listiess 
title, there is no stagnant air in 


this new novel by Mark Van Doren. 
The electric tension which is captured 
at the beginning is maintained 
throughout. Besides, the book is well 
ventilated by understanding. 

Far from connoting enervation, the 
title focuses the intense stillness which 
is the prevailing atmosphere of the 
novel. An undercurrent in every main 
eddy of the plot, it tightens the sus- 
pense immeasureably. 

The precise background is as skill- 
fully chosen as the less tangible one. 
The very ordinariness of the setting 
a tourist camp—is a splendid foil for 
the searching struggle in the minds 
and hearts of the main characters. 

Ray, the Jack-of-all-trades at Dutch 
Berger’s cabins, is deeply in love with 
Lucy, who lives in an atmosphere of 
terrifying fear created by her strange, 
yet curiously loving, Aunt Esther, and 


Sta aS) 


The Challenge to 
Liberty 


by Viscount Halifax 


This speech has been quoted all over 
the world . . . and has been reprinted 
more frequently than any other ad- 
dress of recent years. .10¢ 


The Last Crusade 


by Cyril Alington 


Dean of Durham 





An unflinching facing up to the ques- 
tion of pacifism and Christianity. .15¢ 


Oxford Pamphlets 
Just Published 


C3. The Ukrainian-Canadians and 


the War. By Watson Kirkconnell. 
27. Life and Growth of the British 
Empire. By J. A. Williamson. 
28. How Britain’s Resources are 


Mobilized. By Max Nicholson. 


10c Each 


Oxford Periodical History 
of the Wai 


A concise, impartial and accurate nar 
rative of the progress of the war. 


1, Background and Origin 
2. September to December, 1939 
3. January to March, 1940 


25c Each 
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by the memory of her dead father. 
She turns to Ray who, by his under- 
standing and naturalness, seems the 
one buttress against unbalance. 

With the disappearance of the man 
from cabin No. 20, the pattern is 
reversed. The disappearance so 
mysterious to the proprietors of Wind- 
less Cabins, is no mystery to Ray. In 
a moment of convulsive anger be- 
cause of this man’s ill intentions io- 
ward Lucy, Ray has struck and killed 
him. Fear, first of discovery and then 
of personal disintegration, torrents 
through him. “As fast as he achieved 
security before the world he lost it 
within himself.” It is finally in his 
return to Lucy, who has experienced 
the ravages of fear and finally risen 
beyond them, that the climax comes. 
Only a mature hand could have 
created with such subtlety and under- 
standing the intense struggle and the 
beautiful strength of the resolution. 

A phrase from an earlier poem of 
Van Doren’s sums up the issue of the 
struggle: 

“A whole world washed 
clean 

By his acceptance. 

In the earlier poem this is achieved 
by “silence of the eyesight.” In 
“Windless Cabins” it is by the reverse 

.. by the very intensity with which 
he regards and remembers the situa- 
tion. It is not Ray’s acceptance alone 
but Lucy’s also. Without her, he 
could not have received, without 
hatred, the fear that was forever to 
be rooted in them. He would have 
continued to attempt to expel it from 
him and be broken. 

The conclusion of the story is more 
mechanical and less satisfying. Yet 
the very swiftness with which the 
story wheels back to the normal 
gives a kind of balance. Defects, un- 
doubtedly, there are. Nevertheless, 
“‘Windless Cabins” remains a novel of 
freshness and genuine distinction. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 








BORN BETWEEN 
May 24 and June 207 


Your sign is Gemini. You're rest- 
less, alert, intelligent. You value 
your time. To you promptness is 
important. What finer birthday 
gift could you get than a Hamilton, 


The watch of railroad accuracy’’? 


FREE! Horoscope booklet for 
every month of the year. Write to 
Hamilton Watch Company, 53 Co- 
lumbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 

Hamilton's experience building 
watches for railroad men insures 
greatesi possible accuracy in every 
other size and grade Hamilton makes. 

ry 7 r 
Left: ROSS. 19 jewels. 14K natural or 
coral gold-filled. Right: EVALYN. 17 
jewels. 14K natural gold -filled. Both 
have 18K applied gold numeral dials. 


THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 





Buy Bronze—Get 
Better Service 


Screens woven from strong, 
serviceable Anaconda 
Bronze Wire save you money 
year after year. They cost so 
little more in the first place 
. yet never need expen- 
sive painting and patching. 
Bronze is strengthened cop- 
per and cannot rust...stays 
sturdy through the years. 


Now is the time to see that 
your screens are in first-class 
condition—so that your family 
is shielded from the coming 
hordes of summer insects. But 
this year get better service by 
equipping windows and doors 
with screens made of Anaconda 
Bronze wire. Ask your local 
dealer or screen maker about 
the economy and durability of 
this lasting screen cloth. 


We do not make screening 

but furnish Anaconda Bronze 

{ Wire to leading screen cloth 
manufacturers. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
(Made-in-Canada Products) 


Main Office and Mill: New Toronto Ont, 


— eS 


This FREE Booklet 


tells about non-rust metals 
for the home. Fillin and mail 
the coupon for your copy. 
Anaconda American Brass Limited, 
Dept. E-46, New Toronto, Ontario. 

Please send me your FREE booklet, "Copper, 
Brass and Bronze Throughout Your Home.” 
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Battles Long Ago 


BY W. S. MILNE 


TAKE COURAGE, by Phyllis Bentley. 
Macmillan. $2.75. ; 


THIS is a substantial and gripping 

novel of the English civil war. 
The story is told in the first person by 
one Penninah Clarkson, daughter ot 
a weaver and cloth merchant in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. She tells 
the story of her life from girlhood to 
advanced years, starting in 1625, and 
ending some fifty years later. Al- 
though it gives a clear picture of the 
historical side of the strife between 
Cavalier and Puritan, the story is 
something finer and deeper than a 
mere cloak-and-sword romance; it is 
the story of one woman whom the 
war deeply affected, and the story of 
the struggle as it broke in upon her 
life and changed her destiny and the 
destinies of her lover, brother, hus- 
band, children and friends. It is con- 
vincingly in period throughout, yet it 
succeeds in this without deliberate 
and obvious archaisms. Famous names 
come into it: Cromwell, Fairfax, 
Rupert, Monck and so on; Fairfax 
is one of the chief characters, yet he 
is kept in his place in relation to the 
story of Penninah. 

Penninah herself is a well-drawn 
character, completely believable, very 
human, and she is surrounded with a 
number of other figures no whit less 
vivid. Running through the writer’s 
mind, if it was not indeed her purpose 
in writing the book, is a feeling that 
the principles at stake in the wars 
of the seventeenth century are not 
much different from the principles 
at stake today. Although the heroine 
and her husband are on the side of 
the people against oppression, yet 
she finds Cromwell triumphant just 
as tyrannical as was Charles. His 
purge of the long parliament, and 
his vindictive measures against the 
losers cause her to wonder what the 
people’s party had been fighting for. 
The fruits of the war had been thrown 
away for an unjust peace, and a 


























PARIS GAZETTE, by Lion Feucht- 
wanger. Macmillan. $3.00. 


WQEVERAL years ago, in his novel 
r “Success,” Feuchtwanger took 
a cross-section of life in Bavaria 
and dissected it with a sardonic 
thoroughness which was as mem- 
orable as it was entertaining. That 
was in the days when Hitler was 
a semi-comic figure whom few 
people except himself took serious- 
ly. Considering how the Hitler 
movement was treated in this par- 
ticular novel, it was clear that the 
Third Reich would be no place 
for its author once Hitler was in 
power. So Feuchtwanger joined 
the ever-swelling ranks of exiled 
German intellectuals; and in that 
company he has found another 
cross-section of life whose ana- 
tomy he exhibits to us in “Paris 
Gazette.” 

At its beginning, and again at 
its end, the novel borrows for its 
material from two_ international 
incidents. One is the kidnapping 
by German secret agents of an 
emigré journalist who had been 
lured to the Swiss frontier-—an 
episode which in its time made 
something of a sensation. The 
other, still more memorable, is an 
attempt on the life of a German 
diplomat in Paris—-a modified ver- 
sion of the shooting which in 1938 
brought such terrible retaliation 
on the Jews in Germany. And 
running through the main theme 
is still a third occurrence the 
sabotaging of a German emigrant 
journal by the agents of the Nazi 
party. 

Feuchtwanger, however, is not 
trying to deal with any of this 
material in terms of factual his- 
tory. They are treated as fiction 

but as the sort of fiction that 
shows the essential historical truth 
behind the surface facts. No 
doubt there are many emigrés 
who would disagree with the pic- 
ture he draws of their society, or 
at least with some of its details. 
But it remains a coherent and on 
the whole a convincing picture of 
a group which in many ways sym- 
bolizes the fear and the tragedy 
and the brutality of these latter 
years 

The central character of the 
story is Sepp Trautwein, a bluff 
and somewhat crotchety musician 
who makes an occasional extra 
penny through his articles for the 
emigrant paper, the Paris Gazette. 
But when a member of the Gazette 
staff, Friedrich Benjamin, is kid- 
napped by the Nazis, Sepp plunges 
into journalism in earnest and 
makes the Benjamin case his own 
personal crusade. The result is 
a growing annoyance on the part 
of the Nazis directed against the 
Gazette itself, and a deliberate 
campaign against its existence 
which comes within an ace of 
success. 
































































BOOK OF THE WEER 


Men Against Hitler 


BY EDGAR McINNIS 





dictator arose. The parallelism is 
implicit, as is that of the goings-on 
after Cromwell’s death. The last 
sentence or two of the book are so 
fine than they deserve to be quoted: 

“T have lived in times so troubled 
that I cannot think this nation has 
ever seen the like, or will ever see 
the like again. But the land has not 
perished; the sun shines, the rain 
falls ... and while man still lives, the 
hope of righteousness will not die 
The strife is sore while it lasts; yes, 
it is very sharp and bitter, and weary- 
ing to the spirit, for it seems as if it 
will never come to any end; but if 
we keep a good heart and cease not 
to care for justice and truth, some 
day the storm will pass, and the na- 
tions rejoice in the sweet air of 
peace.” 

The book is full of such quiet wis- 
dom, and carries a message of trust 
in the fundamental decencies of life 
that is a word in season at this time. 


Travel and Place 


ASIAN ODYSSEY by Dmitri Alioshin. 
Oxford University Press. $3.50. The 
modern epic of a man who fought 
with the White Russians, the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force in Siberia, 
the Red Russians, and finally with 
the forces of the mad and fabulous 
Baron Ungern in Mongolia. After 
that, Dmitri Alioshin made his way 
to his home in Harbin, China, across 
the Gobi Desert. This is the record 
of Asia in those bloody post-War 
years. 

ONE MAN AGAINST THE NorTH by 
David Irwin with Franklin M. Reck. 
Oxford University Press. $2. Several 
years ago a 22-year-old boy, David 
Irwin, set out absolutely alone with 
a dog team and a patched-up sled to 
follow in the footsteps of Rasmussen, 
Stefansson and Jenness. He lived 
with the Eskimos: the Copper Eski- 


















This is a simple enough plot 
and in fact the plot is rather a 
secondary element. Like the legal 
case in “Success,” the Benjamin 
case in this novel is merely the 
starting point for a broad study of 
a whole miniature society. Each 
character links up with one or two 
others to form a series of complex 
and interacting relationships; each 
has his desires and his failings 
which affect, not only his own 
life, but the lives of those with 
whom he comes in contact. Sepp 
Trautwein with his music and his 
journalism imposing’ conflicting 
demands; Anna, his wife, trying 
to advance Sepp’s career and bur- 
dened with the financial responsi- 
bility of the household; their son 
Hanns, looking to Moscow as the 
home of truth and the Mecca of 
his career—all these point in dif- 
ferent directions and illustrate the 
cross-currents and the lack of co- 
herence among the emigrants as 
a group. Flotsam, Hanns calls 
them in a moment of enlighten- 
ment. “What point was there in 
trying to organize them? If you 
gathered flotsam and jetsam into 
a heap, it still remained flotsam 
and jetsam.” 
























VER against the emigrants is 
the group composed of Nazi 
diplomats, party representatives, 
and French sympathizers. Here 
the protagonist is Erich Wiesener, 
Paris correspondent of a German 
paper. Wiesener, with his vanity 
and his superficially civilized ap- 
proach, is torn between his desire 
for intellectual eminence and _ his 
desire for those things which can 
be won through the favor of the 
Nazi party, and he never wholly 
resolves the conflict. But it is 
his hand which plays the most sig- 
nificant part in the attack on the 
Paris Gazette, and it is from this 
episode that an entire change in 
his. own fortunes comes about 
Around these central figures re- 
volve a host of other characters 
who give life and variety to the 
whole picture. It is not as broad 
or as stirring a picture as that 
created in “Success,” for neither 
the troubles of the emigrés nor 
the intrigues and rivalries of the 
Nazis offer a very wide scope. 
But Feuchtwanger’s clear deline- 
ation of character, and the toler- 
ance and penetration with which 
he treats his general theme, make 
this a work which is both bal- 
anced and alive. It is true that 
there are times when one feels 
him to be somewhat optimistic 
about the prospects of the exiles 
or the power of the printed word 
But the chief impression he leaves 
is one of understanding—under- 
standing of both his fellow-exiles 
and their Nazi persecutors. It is 
in such human understanding that 
the strength of the opponents of 
Nazism may ultimately lie. 














































































































LION FEUCHTWANGER, author of 
“Paris Gazette’ (See “Book of the 
Week”). 


mos, the Backs River Colony, the 
Soapstone People and finally the Car- 
ibou Eskimos, the most primitive of 


them all. A fascinating, true-to-life 


story of life north of the Arctic 
Circle. 
BURMA Roap by Nicol Smith. 


McClelland & Stewart. $3.75. Few 
are the Occidentals who have traveled 
the Burma Road between Marco Polo 
and Nicol Smith. It was a journey 
of adventure: climbing 
dangerous mountains; descending 
into “haunted” miasmic valleys; 
slithering through liquid mud; and 
passing through once famous cities 
which “now sleep in rags, blind to the 
eternal beauty of their settings.” An 
exciting account of a journey over a 
road which the Chinese government 
considers its private military secret. 
Illustrated. 


sheer and 


CROSSING CANADA by Lilian Holmes 


Strack. Musson’s. $2.25 Across 
Canada from British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan, through Manitoba 


and Quebec, to New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia go two American young- 
sters, John and Judy. And they miss 
nothing in between: from capital 
cities to Indian villages; from fishing 
fleets to canneries; and from forests 
to factories. A book written for 
children, it is one which any adult 
Canadian might read with pride and 
a good deal of educational entertain- 
ment. Illustrated. 

ALASKA CHALLENGE by Ruth and 
Bill Albee. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 
The story of the wanderings within 
the Arctic Circle of Bill Albee and his 
wife; wanderings which consumed 2 
years, plus another year on the froz- 
en shores of Bering Strait among 
the Esquimaux. Illustrated. 

BALTIC ROUNDABOUT by Bernard 
Newman. Longmans, Green & Co 
$3. A completely revised and up-to- 
date book on the countries which 
figured so tragically in recent up- 
heavals: Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. II- 
lustrated with pictures and maps. 





ART 
Day and Night 


BY HELEN DICKSON 








Vancouver, B.C. 


TINHE Atelier Sketch Club, having 

worked hard for a year, now has 
its first exhibition on view in the Art 
Gallery lecture room. This club, with 
a membership of 
started a yvear ago by a group of 
Vancouver Art School night class 
students, and is restricted to those 
who work for a living by day and 
paint for pleasure in the evening. 
Harry Hunt is president of the club 
Which meets on Friday evenings to 
sketch a member or a paid model 
It is a co-operative enterprise 


Seventeen, was 


The exhibition consists chiefly of 
sketches and studies in oils, water 
colors, pastels, conté and charcoal. 
With few exceptions these studies 
show vigor of drawing, freshness of 
viewpoint, and clean, forceful color. 
The interest lies as much in promise 
as in performance. It is the product 
of keen students released from the 
restrictions of art school 

P. Ustinov, instructor of the night 
class, has a vivid oil portrait of his 
wife. Mr. Ustinov is well known for 
his portraits, usually in’ unconven- 
tional poses. I. Porter and S. Yam- 
ada also show life-size oil portraits 
“Silver Slippers” by Yamada is a 
fairly large canvas, a ballet dancer 
in a blue dress. “Tall Timber,” by 
Marjorie Harferd, is a very large 
water color treating a difficult sub- 
ject, the trunks of trees in thick 
timber, so cleanly as to escape con- 
fusion. Dorothy Kennedy's “Mehita- 
bel” is a good piece of figure painting 
with interesting treatment of flesh 
tones. Her “Vice Versa” is a quaint 
conceit, a group of nude artists paint- 
ing a draped model, but requires more 
dramatic arrangement and_ better 
technique to make it effective. 

Dorothy Stevens has a number of 
portrait studies, notably “George,” a 
colored porter, well drawn, in clean, 
strong washes. A satisfying quality 
in her work promises a_ successful 
future. Betty Streatfield has an 
affection for purple, used with subtle 
effect in landscapes. Beulah Jaen- 
icke shows two scenes from the 
prairie. L. Duff, T. Fletcher and 













“I'd love to meet her after the show.’ 


“No chance — I've just sent her 100 Sweet Caps.” 


SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES 


“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked.” 





$1.00 will send 300 Sweet Caps 
or 1 tb. Old Virginia pipe tobacco to 
Canadians serving in United Kingdom 
and France only. 
Address—“Sweet Caps’’ 
P.O. Box 6000, Montreal, Que. 
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FORERUNNERS OF THE TELEPHONE 





Double PUFF I” 


@ So ran the smoke signals made by the Picts 
and Scots beyond the Roman wall in ancient 
Thus, about the year 180 A.D., did 


men strive to ‘‘Talk’’ to one another over dis- 


Britain. 


tances too great for the human voice to span. 


Today, at any hour of the day or night, you 


can fling your voice across continents and 


seas ... hear and be heard wherever there 


are telephones. 


The coast-to-coast circuits of 


the Trans-Canada Telephone System make this 


efficient, low-cost service possible. 






others have interesting sketches of 
docks and fishermen’s homes. There 
are a few attempts at satire and 
allegory, weakened by poor tech- 
nique, several bits of still life, and 
a collection of commercial drawings 
The whole can be summed up in the 
one word, vitality. 

Last autumn an exhibition of B.C 
artists’ work went out to tour the 
Maritimes, and this month the Mari- 
time Art Association is sending a re- 








THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 





turn exhibition, showing at Winnipeg 
and Regina on the way. The month 
will close with a one-man exhibition 
by Miss Bessie Fry, so well known 
for her landscapes. Miss Fry is a 
member of the B.C. Fine Arts, and 
an unfailing exhibitor at annual ex- 
hibitions 

The Art Gallery has one new can- 
vas, the gift of Mr. H. S. Southam, 
“Mending The Nets,” by the Dutch 
painter, Josef Israels. 
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Enjoy Spring-like air in your home the year ’round 





— modern living comfort with amazing economy. 


Write or “phone today for complete information. | 
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Ihe first successful safety razors came 
on the scene about 1900 40 years ARO. 
Since that time few really important ad- 
vancements were made in raz7or design 
| the invention of the Schick maga- 
ne-type razor. Improvements in that 
product resulted in the Schick Injector 
Razor. Already, more than 5,000,000 
have sw hed to this up-to-date 


shaving instrument 


eal ech iF Biss 
IMPROVEMENTS IN 
SAFETY RAZOR DESIGN 
IN MORE THAN 

35 YEARS ARE FOUND 
IN THE SCHICK 
INJECTOR RAZOR. 
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Smart, pigskin-grain case contains Schick 
Injector Razor and Injector cartridge of 12 
double-thick Schick Blades. 20-year razor 
guarantee stamped in bottom of every Kit 
Magazine Repeating Razor Company, Niag 
ara Falls, Ont. 
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. Blade Corner Guards 
among the mostim 
»rtant contributions 
to sater shaving are 
Injector’s cor- 
ner guards which 
our tace against NICKS 
and scratches from 
sharp blade corners. 





jector, the angle be 
tween the blade and 


any popular razor. Just 


man’s whiskers. 





5. Double Thick Blades 


just as long and twice 
as thick as ordinary 
3 timesthicker 
than wafer-thin ones. 
They are able to takea 
really thorough sharp- 
ening at the tactory! 





$100 
The “POPULARITY” KIT I-~ 


push on Injector shoots 
out old blade, slides in 


Nothing to take apart 
Nothing to reassemble. 


Do You Shave witha 
Razor Invented Before 1900? 





2. Solid Guide Bar... 
Schick Injector per- 
tected solid* toothless 
guide bar to control 
skin “action” in front 
of blade edge; avoids 
nicks, scratches by flat- 
tenmg skin. Youcaneven 
shave against the grain 
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4. Compact Head . 
Schick Injector also 
has_the smallest head 
of apy popular razor 
Half as deep, but shaves 
just aS wide an area; 
gets into hard to shave 
spots with ease. 








6. O1l-Sealed Blades 

Schick Blades are sealed 
in this metal Injector 
cartridge in a bath of 
oil. Keen edges sus 
pended in space. Noth- 
ing can rub or dull 
them. You buy blades 
20 or 12 ata ume 





8. Instant Cleaning... 
Nothing to take apart 
when you clean this 
razor. A quick flush 
under faucet does trick. 
No “teeth” to clog up. 
No wiping necessary. 
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The Royal Academy Show As Usual 


BY P.O'D. 


London, May 6th, 1940. 


NCE upon a time—how long ago 

it already seems!——the opening of 
the Royal Academy Show marked the 
beginning of the Season. Now there 
is no Season to begin, but the R.A. 
opens just the same. And with a good 
deal of the traditional dignity of 
Burlington House. Not so many top- 
hats, it is true, and a good many more 
uniforms, but still much the same 
Opening Day that other years have 
seen 

As to the Show itself well, that 
is much the same, too, except for a 
certain insistence on the martial note. 
Artists can be as topical as newspaper- 
men, and so, as might be expected, 
there are pictures of cruisers dash- 
ing in to the attack with flaming 
broadsides, aeroplanes swooping amid 
bursting shells, and long lines of 
marching men making neat geomet- 
rical patterns in the most modern 
manne! 

Naturally such pictures attract a 
great deal of interest just now, but 
t cannot be said that they are the 

ally notable pictures of the Show. 
War is apt to be as bad for painting 
is it is for most other things. In 
fact, there is nothing definitely out- 
standing in this year’s exhibition 
plenty of distinguished work, plenty 
yf variety in subject and treatment, 
but nothing that serves as a centre 
round which other pictures group 
themselves. No high lights, in fact, 
and so a general impression of pleas- 
ant monotony. 

Probably the most distinguished pic- 
tures in the show are the portraits 
including one of our own Vincent 
Massey—by the returned prodigal, 
Augustus John. But then John’s por- 
traits have a way of standing well 
out from any company they may be 
in, both as pictures and as _ psycho- 
logical studies. Very much as Sar- 
gent’s used to do. 

But perhaps the most notable and 
most promising general feature of 
this year’s Show is the amount of good 
work by newcomers. Some of the 
best pictures are by young painters 

several of them in khaki—who are 
showing for the first time, or nearly 
the first. They may do great things, 
when the clouds of war have rolled 
away. It is an encouraging thought 

but also a sad one. 


Stamp-Collectors’ Centenary 


While art-lovers are gazing with 
varying degrees of interest at the 
pictures on the walls of Burlington 
House, another lot of enthusiasts are 
poring with a far more intense de- 
votion over whole series of tiny and 
rather smudged pictures under glass 
cases in the London Museum. Not 
much as art, perhaps, but, so far as 
mere value goes, worth the whole 
Academy = show ten times over. 
Quite priceless, in fact, though the 
sum of £1,000,000 has been suggested 
as a rough approximation. 

It is the Centenary Exhibition of 
the Royal Philatelic Society, and the 
stamp-collectors of the country are 
in a state of terrific excitement ove! 
it. And not only the stamp-collectors, 
for this hundreth anniversary of the 
institution of the postage stamp 
perhaps I should say, the adhesive 
postage stamp, to be quite exact 
has been made a national occasion 

The Post Office is issuing a special 
series of stamps to commemorate it 

large handsome stamps, with the 
head of Queen Victoria, as it appeared 
on the earliest stamp, side by side 
with the head of George VI, as it ap- 
pears on the stamps of today. The 
amazing thing is how beautifully they 
combine. 

It is 100 years ago this very day 
that the world’s first postage stamp, 
the famous Penny Black, came into 
use And a very fine stamp it was 
that worthily stands comparison with 
iny of its multitudinous successors 
The Royal Philatelic Society has got 
together everything it could to illus- 
trate the immense developments that 
have flowed from that small but ad- 
mirable beginning 

This is an exhibition that one does 
not have to be a stamp-collector to 
appreciate. There is a lot of history 
wrapped around those little bits of 
variegated paper, with their pictures 
of dead kings and warriors and states- 
men, their quaint symbolism of the 
past, and their reminders of dynasties 
and nations that have ceased to ex- 
ist Even a modern dictator, gazing 
upon them, might well experience 
some disturbing thoughts 


Down Go the Fences 


Taking advantage of the national 
demand for steel, certain patriotic 
fellows are suggesting pulling down 
the miles and miles of iron railings 
that surround parks and squares in 
English cities, and churchyards all 
over the country, and even old-fash 
ioned graves in the churchyards. Not 
to demolish all of them, of course, In 
many cases they really are useful 
But there are thousands and thous- 
ands of tons of iron fencing that would 
be much better out of the way 
even if steel were not so badly need 
ed as it is. 

Englishmen have the fence habit 
It is part of the national passion foi 
privacy The moment an _ English- 
man gets a bit of land he can ecall 
his own, he starts shutting othe: 





“SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND”, men of the Royal Engineers Excavator Com- 
pany undergo training in the use of excavators and trench diggers. When this 
picture was taken, they were experiencing a little difficulty in a road-building 
project because of the muddy ground; their powerful machines overcame it. 


people out of it—preferably with a 
brick wall. If he can’t manage that, 
then an iron fence, or a wooden one, 
or a high hedge. Even when he is 
dead, he has an iron railing around his 
tomb, to prevent people he doesn’t 
know intruding on him. Private to 
the end 

War changes a great many things 

a few of them for the better. This 
is one case. Already a start is being 
made. Vicars in many parts of the 
country are writing to the author- 
ities to suggest that their churchyard 
railings should be taken away. And 
not merely as a patriotic contribution. 
They say it would improve the look 
of the place. 

Workmen are already busy pulling 
down iron rails in Battersea Park. 
And even in Oxford, where the slight- 
est suggestion of change causes beard- 
ed dons to turn pale and moan in an- 
guished protest, they have taken away 
the railings at Wadham College and 
the Radcliffe Camera. And every- 
one is astonished to discover what a 
great improvement it is. 

This is only the beginning. There 
are all those private squares in Lon- 
don, for instance, each fenced in with 
iron railings about six feet high. Lots 
of material for munitions in them. 
No doubt they will be used, too, if the 
war goes on long enough. And Lon- 
don will look all the better for it. 


Blessings of Food Rationing 


Although the Government may not 
have any time to spend on cheering 
us up, there are lots of other people 
and organizations devoting them- 
selves to the exhilarating business. 
Those splendid fellows, the dieticians, 
for instance, have recently been ex- 
plaining to us that, far from being 
the depressing thing it seems, food- 
rationing is really a blessing in dis- 
guise. We shall all be better and 
brighter for it, and if also a good 
deal lighter—well, that, too, may be 
a blessing for a good many of us. 

Dr. J. C. Drummond, Professor of 
3iochemistry in the University of 
London, and scientific adviser to the 
Ministry of Food, has been singing 
the praises of the almost meatless 
diet—-especially for people who work, 
or think they work, with their heads. 
Just plenty of wholemeal bread and 
salad and fruit and milk and cheese 
and vegetable stews, with an occa- 
sional egg or bit of poultry, and we 
can afford to laugh at the ration 
cards. So we could perhaps—if we 
could manage to buy enough of that 
sort of food. But how about the fel- 
lows who work with their muscles? 

Another difficulty with a vegetar- 
ian, or nearly vegetarian, diet in 
England is the horrible monotony of 
it. There are so few kinds of vege- 
tables. But even here the dieticians 
are full of bright suggestions. We 
must be more enterprising, they say. 
We must grow and eat some of the 
less familiar kinds—salsify and scor- 
zonera, for instance, and celeriac and 
chicory and even soya beans. 

Germans are said to be eating soya 
beans by the thousand tons, and 
flourishing on them. Well, perhaps 
they are, and then again perhaps 
they’re not-—not flourishing, anyway. 
I've seen Germans eat—and heard 
them. And it wasn’t soya beans. Nice 
to think how they must hate them! 

In the meantime, I think most 
people in this country will stick as 
long as they can to roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding and boiled mutton 
and the other traditional ‘“‘vittles.” 
They may be bad for us, but they 
have their good points. And if, in 
time, we are obliged to come down 
to scorzonera and celeriac—well, we 
shall try to be brave about it. But it 
won't be with our consent 


Longer Liquor Hours 


Another and much more promising 
effort in the direction of cheering us 
up is the lengthening of the license 
hours in London. It seems likely that 
people will soon be able to get a drink 
in the West End as late as two in the 
morning-—and not at a “bottle party” 
either 


For years the police have been 
trying to put “bottle parties’ down 

chiefly by sending along detectives 
in evening dress. Which was very 
nice for the detectives, but didn’t fool 
anybody that knew a policeman’s foot 
when he saw it. Besides, the “bottle 
party” is a very difficult institution 
to suppress. 

Theoretically it is well within the 
law—-a private party to which guests 
bring their own _ booze. Only, of 
course, it isn’t private and guests 
don’t bring their own booze, but get 
it by an ingenious system of wangl- 
ing—and at an outrageous price. II- 
legal really, but very difficult to 
catch. 

Since the war “bottle parties” have 
broken out all over the West End 
like a sort of night-rash. You are 
safe in going up to the door of almost 
any house, where you see a lot of 
cars in front, and saying that you 
have come to join the party. With 
“pubs” closing at eleven, and no 
drinks in restaurants after twelve, 
and all those soldiers on leave—well, 
what else could you expect? 

Now at last the authorities are try- 
ing the obvious remedy, which sens- 
ible and experienced people have 
been recommending for years 
simply to extend the license hours. 
Since you can’t suppress the “bottle 
party,” run opposition to it. Give the 
regular trade a chance. 

Not even the most reckless reveller 
likes paying about three times the 
right price for his drinks—besides 
the chance of having the _ place 
pinched. People go to “bottle par- 
ties” because there is no place else 
to go—except home to bed, which is, 
of course, not to be thought of. 

During the past week or ten days 
the authorities have been testing the 
“drinks-till-two” system in a couple 
of West End restaurants. The reports 
apparently are all in favor of it. 
Now it seems likely to be made gen- 
eral for restaurants, but not for 
“pubs.” The lads in the caps and 
mufflers will still be pushed out 
through the swing-doors at the usual 
hour. But perhaps they too will learn 
in time to sit down to their beer 
with a sandwich in front of them 
Useful things, sandwiches! 


The Old Lyceum Revives 


Last year the old Lyceum, one of 
London’s biggest and most famous 
theatres, where for so many years 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry went 
from triumph to triumph, was sold. 
It was to be demolished to make way 
for the “round-about” scheme for 
traffic using the new Waterloo 
Bridge. A huge new office building 
was to take in what was left of the 
site 

The obsequies were suitably splen- 
did. In May there was the great Cen- 
tenary Matinee to commemorate 
Irving’s management. And in June 
John Gielgud put on his production of 
“Fiamlet.” A month later everything 
in the place was sold by auction. The 
old Lyceum, which had survived so 
many theatrical vicissitudes, seemed 
finally to have succumbed. But ap- 
parently it had only gone into a state 
of coma. 

Thanks to Herr Hitler, the life of 
the Lyceum has been spared—for the 
“duration,” at any rate. A lease has 
been obtained from the London Coun- 
ty Council, who own it, and it is to 
be reopened next September. With 
a rousing melodrama, they say—which 
is right in the Lyceum tradition. 
Though just how rousing any melo- 
drama will prove, with all the melo- 
drama that is going on in the world 
around us, is rather hard to say. A 
pantomime, too, at Christmas, and an 
occasional Shakespearean production. 
The mixture, in fact, as before. 

It is estimated that the refitting 
of the theatre will cost about £20,- 
000. So the lessees must be counting 
on more than one season—-even if 
the war should end as soon as we 
would all like. Probably they figure 
it will be a long time before the L.C.C, 
have any money to spare for that 
“round-about” scheme. It seems prob- 
able. 
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BACHELOR 


bubbles 
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This being Leap Year, is a 











season when the popping of 
a certain vital question is 
not an exclusively male pre- 
rogative. So many a proud 
(or boastful) bachelor’s bub- 
ble of independence will be 
burst. But Bachelor cigars 
— they have no need to 
boast! They are all Havana 
filler and are modest only in 


their price, which is 10c. 


A GRACIOUS HOST 


COURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


BEDS BUILT 
FOR COMFORT 
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YOU CAN GET ‘EM, 
TOO, YOU KNOW! 





fe SaES 
Give fleas an inch and they'll take a mile. | had 
‘em too long, but the Mistress wouldn't listen. 
Then they got ‘round to her — and did | get 
action! Out went my pillow and into the tub went 
yours truly — with Sergeant's SKIP-FLEA Soap. 
The slaughter was terrific — how it kills fleas! 





ond there's a can of SKIP-FLEA Powder in her 
desk drawer. If you want to kill fleas (and who 
doesn't?), ask for both SKIP-FLEA Soap and 
Powder at a drug or pet store... and a free 
Sergeant's DOG BOOK too. (Or mail this coupon.) 


Sergeant's 


DOG MEDICINES 


r a a a a a ee oe oe i 
Sergeant's Dog Medicines, Ltd. 
Dept. 36-EA, 165 Dufferin St. 
Taronte, Ont. 


t Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK te: 
Name 
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Policy of B.C. Government Is 
Threat to National Unity 


BY REECE H. HAGUE 


A PPARENTLY undismayed by the 
*" tragic events which have engulfed 
the world since the growth of total- 
tarianism in Europe, the government 
of British Columbia continues to 
narch steadiiy along the road to dic- 
tatorship. 

In the special held early 
n May it delivered two more stag- 
gering blows at the already recumbent 
figure of democracy by passing two 
icts, one styled The Petroleum Sales 
Act, which gives the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor-in-Council power at any time 
hat is deemed necessary to take con- 
rol of the petroleum industry in Brit- 
sh Columbia and the other an amend- 
nent to the Coal and Petroleum Pro- 
iucts Control Board Act which gives 
idditional far-reaching powers to the 
Board which has already once suc- 
eeded in throwing the oil industry 
{ the province into a condition of 
haos. 

When, in 1937, the Pacific Coast 
Administration set up a Coal and 
Petroleum Board under the chairman- 
ship of its own tame economist, Dr. 
W. A. Carrothers, who was already on 
ts payroll and seems to have an ex- 
traordinary faculty for removing 
olitical plums from the provincial 
pie, members of the business com- 
munity were seized with grave mis- 
givings; that these misgivings were 
fully justified has now been ampls 
evidenced. 


session 


Not a New Departure 


Unwarranted interference with in- 
jividual liberty is by no means a new 
departure for B.C. governments. It 
s quite a number of years since the 
regimentation of various branches of 
agriculture commenced; but it was 
not until, in 1934, the Legislature 
passed a Special Powers Act arrogat- 
ing to itself the right to assume drastic 
power over civil and property rights 
that it became apparent just how far 
t was prepared to depart from ac- 
‘epted democratic proc*dure. This 
Act was not actually put into opera- 
tion but by the very process of passing 
it the government showed to what 
ength it was ready to go. 

More and more in recent years the 
government has given rein to its auto- 
cratic tendencies. It has passed a 
Commodities Retail Sales Act which 
dictates the price at which mer- 
chandise must be sold; it has, under 
the Utilities, Coal and Petroleum and 
Excess Profit Tax Acts withdrawn the 
historic democratic right of the in- 
lividual to appeal to the courts against 
rulings by Boards and government of- 
ficials. It has leaned more and more 
to government by order-in-council in- 
stead of by the legislature as a whole. 

Had the oil companies, whose action 
in declining to sell gasoline at a price 
ordered by Dr. Carrothers’ Board pre- 
cipitated the calling of the recent 
special session of the legislature, had 
right of appeal to the courts, the im- 
passe which caused considerable in- 
convenience to B.C. motorists for a 
few days and resulted in the Province 
receiving much adverse publicity, 
vould never have occurred. 


Court Upheld Act 


The oil interests did contest the 
right of a provincial government to 
regulate the price and control the 
distribution of gasoline. They took 
the fight to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, which, however, found the 

val and Petroleum Act intra vires. 

Chis decision, incidentally, is of para- 
mount importance and opens wide the 
door for provincial price control of 
any and every product consumed 
Within its boundaries, irrespective of 
where it is actually produced. This 
is indeed a supremely dangerous 
authority if some semblance of na- 
tional unity is to be maintained in 
Canada. 

Having lost the decision in the 
Supreme Court of the Dominion, the 
oil companies expressed their inten- 
tion of appealing to the Privy Coun- 
cil. In these circumstances it might 
have been imagined that the B.C. 
provincial government would have de- 
ferred putting into effect an order 
previously promulgated by the Petrol- 
eum Board but held in abeyance un- 
til the Supreme Court finding had 
been handed down until a decision on 
the Act’s legality was available from 
the final Court of Appeal. 

Such a step would appear to have 
had added justification due to the 
fact that the original order demanded 
the sale of gasoline in Vancouver for 
approximately two cents a gallon less 
than the price reigning in Los Angeles, 
the centre of the oil pfoduction and 
distribution industries in western 
North America, and had been protest- 
ed against by the oil companies on the 
ground that it was uneconomic. 

Still another reason that should 
have influenced the government in 
hesitating to put into effect the 
eighteen-months-old order was that 
wartime conditions had since imposed 
on the oil companies new exchange, 


At the special session of the B. C. Legislature called by Premier 
Pattullo to deal with the oil companies’ refusal to sell gasoline 
at the prices arbitrarily set by the government's Petroleum Board, 
but which actually met after an agreement had been reached 
and gasoline deliveries resumed, the Legislature passed an Act 
giving the provincial government power to take control of the 
petroleum industry at any time it deemed necessary, and an 


amendment to an existing Act giving additional far-reaching 
powers to the Petroleum Board. 


The latter Act opens wide the door for provincial price control of 
any and every product consumed within the province, no matter 
where produced. Business in the Pacific Coast province is “all 
of a tremor”, reports the writer of this article. 


transportation and other costs which 
it was impossible for Dr. Carrothers 
and his Board to foresee when they 
made the original order. 


Twelve Hours’ Notice 


The government, however, within 
two days of receipt of the Supreme 
Court decision, gave the oil industry 
twelve hours to comply with the an- 
cient order. The spokesman of the 
oil companies addressed to Dr. Car- 
rothers an appeal that the order be 
rescinded until such time as a con- 
ference had been held to discuss new 
factors affecting oil prices. A reply 
was received, not from Dr. Carroth- 
ers but from Premier Pattullo him- 
self, who peremptorily insisted that 
the price cut must go into effect im- 
mediately. 

It was then that the oil companies 
temporarily caused deliveries to be 
stopped and Premier Pattullo sum- 
moned a special session of the leg- 
islature. He also announced that civil 
action under the Combines Act would 
be launched against the companies and 
twice requested the Dominion gov- 
ernment to instigate an investigation 
of an alleged illegal oil monopoly; 
but the Dominion government seemed 
to think this was Mr. Pattullo’s own 
provincial baby and showed a marked 
reluctance to have it deposited on the 
Dominion doorstep. 

- .Justifying their action in ceasing 
delivery of oil, the representatives of 
the industry pointed out that govern- 
ment monopoly does not lower prices 
but raises them to meet deficits; that 
since 1922 the industry had reduced 
the wholesale price of gasoline from 29 
to 15 cents while in the same period 
the B.C. government had raised the 
tax on gasoline from nothing to 7 
cents; that oppressive, destructive 
political control was at issue and that 
it was not the oil industry alone but 





all industry that was concerned, be- 
cause if goods must be sold for less 
than cost. no business or industry 
could survive. So far as the oil com- 
panies were concerned the issue was, 
would they sell gasoline at prices 
that entailed disastrous losses and 
which would in effect mean confisca- 
tion of their businesses without com- 
pensation? 


Los Angeles Prices 


The companies claimed that the 
best evidence that the prices ordered 
by the government were unreasonable 
was that they compared as follows 
with those in Los Angeles, one of the 
world’s largest and most intensively 
competitive gasoline markets, located 
in the heart of oil fields, whereas 
the B.C. companies had to buy crude 
oil, then pay freight charges, exchange 
and other costs to bring it to Van- 
couver: 


Regular Ethyl 
Vancouver 11.4¢ 13.4¢ 
Los Angeles 12.0c 15.6c 


Explaining their reason for stop- 
ping sales to dealers without giving 
the public notice of their intention, 
the oil companies argued they were 
not allowed time to give notice. They 
stated they had been assured by the 
Attorney-General that the order, 
which was written before war broke 
out, would not be enforced until after 
it was reviewed in the light of great- 
ly increased costs to the industry re- 
sulting from the war. They also quot- 
ed press reports in which Premier 
Pattullo was alleged to have said, 
“Until we have the reasons for judg- 
ment given by the Court we are not 
taking any action.” 

The Court had not handed down its 
reasons for judgment and no oppor- 
tunity had been given to review the 


(Continued on Page 13) 





TOO SMALL FOR THE JOB 


utcome of Blitzkrieg Decides 
Fate of German Economy 


BY R. M. COPER 


The fury of the German drive on the 

Western Front suggests that Ger- 
iany is like a pugilist who, realizing 
that his strength is not sufficient to 
carry him through a long fight, spends 
himself recklessly in an attempt to 
overwhelm his adversary early in the 
bout. If he does not succeed, he is 
licked. 

Last week we discussed here the 
economic aspect of the first round, 
that is the economic consequences of 
the German conquests of Denmark 
and Norway. Today we will discuss 
the economic prospect of the third 
round, that is the economic state in 
which Germany will find herself later 
this summer. 

Naturally, this depends largely on 
political events of the immediate 
future. But it depends on them only 
in that Germany’s economic position 
will be worse if the war spreads to 
South-East Europe. 

If Mussolini joins Hitler now, there 
is one economic consequence on which 





THE BUSINESS FRONT 


Can We Act in Time? 


ECENT developments on the Western Front have 

shocked us and all the democracies into reali- 
zation of certain facts which have always existed but 
which we have hitherto refused to recognize. 

One of them is that we can lose the war 

are entirely unjustified in assuming that right must 
overcome might. Another is that there is much more 
than a possibility that we shall lose the war unless 
we bestir ourselves. Another is that each and every 
one of the democracies is, or should be, as much a 
and France that 


party to this war as Britain 


destruction 
cies now fighting would al- 
most certainly mean eventual 
attack on, 
ment of, 
which have stood aside. 

The challenge to the de- 
mocracies is now clear for all 
to see, so clear that no one 
can avoid seeing it. 
another 
war, as Lindbergh would like to have his countrymen 
believe, but a world revolution, or an attempt at 
Communists over- 
turned a political, social and economic system in 
Russia, so the Hitlerists are attempting to overturn 
the way of life which has given the world the great 
social, material and spiritual gains of the past hun- 
dred years and which holds such promise for the 





not just 


world revolution. Just as the 


future. 
The duty 


powers into the struggle against Hitlerism is now 
clear and undeniable. For the United States, it is no 
longer a question of sympathy for sister democracies 
under fire, but a matter of self-preservation 


“Total” Action 


The need for instant, vigorous, ‘total’ 
made evident by the amazing speed and power of the 
enemy’s onslaught. The war is moving so quickly 
that aid for the Allies must come quickly, if it is to 
be in time. If the United States should declare war for us, and 
tomorrow, it is so unprepared that it could not get 
an army into the field in much less than a year or so, 
and the war may be over before then. 
declaration of war by the United States would have 
enormous moral weight, and might help practically 
by dissuading Italy from joining Hitler. But without 
taking this step, for which U.S. public opinion is not 


of every democracy to throw all its ing; 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


that we 


of the democra- 
perhaps enslave- 


the democracies 


This is 
European 


ately granting unlimited credit for Allied war pur- 
chases and by energetically organizing its economy 
for full support of the active champions of democracy. 

When Canada declared war, we Canadians thought 
we were making a rather noble gesture on behalf of 
Empire solidarity. 
land. The phrase “moderate participation” was used. 
Now we see the kind of war it is, and, surveying our 
war effort, we feel guilty and ashamed. What price 
our vast Empire air-training scheme? One hundred 
and sixty-nine pilots by next November, if all goes 
according to plan! 

Today the cry is going up across the country for a 
more vigorous prosecution of the war, for opening 
wide the doors to enlistment in our air and ground 
forces, for speeding the production of warplanes and 
other necessary material, for the organization and 
direction of the whole economy for war, including 
the field of finance. 


Canada Far Behind 


The Churchill government has already stepped up 
England's effort; Canada is far, very far, behind the 
point where Chamberlain stood. 

Canada should institute conscription immediate!y, 
not only of manpower but of the productive resources 
and wealth of the country. We should not have an 
idle man or a factory that is not working at capacity. 
And we should not worry too much about curtailment 


We were supporting the mother- 


of individual liberties or the need for sound financ- 


Hitler wins, we 


action 1s 


whole cause 


in-arms. 
Thousands 
Even so, a 


yet ready, the United States can help by immedi- are fighting for. 


hundreds of thousands 
women throughout Canada are eager to serve their 
country, the Empire and the cause of democracy in 
this time of urgent need. It is up to the government 
to find ways of using their services. 
delays doing so is a day of betrayal of the cause we 


we should realize that the real question, as 
regards money, is how to spend it fast enough to 
provide the needed aid in time. The emergency is too 
grave for ordinary considerations of economy. For it 
shall lose infinitely 
victorious war can possibly cost. 

If we continue 
been going, we are going to let 
down, to betray, not only the 
of freedom but, 
more immediately, the lads (all 
too few) we have sent to fight 
their 


more than a 


as we have 





British and 


French 


brothers- 


of men and 


Every day it 








gamble. 


of vital material. 


be aggravated. 


we can rely with absolute certainty; 
that Stalin will sell oi! neither to him 


nor to Hitler. This emphasizes the 
complete dependence of the Axis on 
a successful lightning war. It means 
that the war will most probably be 
over this year. For, if Germany per- 
haps could, Italy definitely cannot, 
stand a winter of war after a sum- 
mer of extensive fighting. 

Italy has no iron, no coal, no oil. 
She has not much of other raw mate- 
rials either, but that hardly matters. 
The Mediterranean will be blocked at 
both ends; but even if it were not, 
with whom should Italy trade? There 


are no countries accessible to he. 
where she could obtain what she 
needs. Moreover, she has not been 


able for purely economic reasons to 
obtain many things she needs now, 


when she and her potential trade 
partners are at peace. One could 


not reasonably expect this position to 
improve when she is at war. 

There remains, of course, South- 
East Europe. Unless the Germans and 
the Italians conquer the Rumanian 
oilfields in working condition, the 
economic-political consequence men- 
tioned above will materialize with re- 
gard to oil. Any considerable stocks 
of oil Germany may have had two 
weeks ago, and Italy may have now, 
will be depleted by the end of the 
summer. If Italy does not enter the 
war, this will still not produce oil for 
Hitler, because the Danube will freeze 
again. 


New Sources ? 


But it may be thought that a Ger- 
man occupation of further territory 
may open up new sources of supply 
for the Nazis. This opinion is with- 
out substance as far as oil goes. With 
regard to other materials there are 
two aspects to be considered; the 
first is, in general, the economic de- 
velopment which countries take when 
they are occupied by enemy troops; 
the other is Germany’s foreign trade, 
or what is left of it. 

In respect of the first point the last 
war has offered an object lesson which 
seems to be widely forgotten now 
When at the end of 1917 Russia col- 
lapsed, and Rumania concluded a 
separate peace with Germany and 
Austria, a veritable fight began be- 
tween the Central Powers over the 
question of how to exploit the re- 
sources of Rumania, and the Ukraine 
which made herself then independent 
of Russia. During the peace negotia- 
tions the Ukrainian representatives 
became naturally aware of the fact 
that hunger revolts were the order 
of the day, especially in Austria, and 
this stiffened their attitude. The 
peace treaty ended up by the 
Austrians, the victors, ceding territory 
to the Ukraine, the vanquished! 

But still no supplies came forth, be- 
-cause the Ukrainian government and 
people, knowing the desperate needs 
of the Central Powers, dodged by 
every means possible the obligations 
of sending supplies which they had 


Facts, and not opinions, show clearly that, if the German thrust on 

the Western Front is a military gamble, it is equally an economic 
Even if the German military machine is not broken in 
this battle, it will not be able to go on after this summer for lack 











If Mussolini joins Hitler now, the economic plight of the Nazis will 
Further conquests in Europe will still more 
aggravate it, because the Italians would have to be dragged 
along, economically, by the Germans. 
not yield what they yield in normal times. 
here by certain experiences of the last war. 


Occupied territories do 
This is illustrated 


undertaken in the peace treaty. The 
position did not change when a little 
later the first European _ post-war 
dictator, backed by the Germans, 
usurped power in the Ukraine: Het- 
man Skoropadski reluctantly the 
Germans and Austrians occupied 
early in 1918, Rumania and _ the 
Ukraine. 


What Happened 


Now the problem was, how to trans- 
port wheat, timber, oil, etc., to the 
Central countries. Austria had no coal, 
and Germany had no miners. So 
Austrian labor was sent to the Ger- 
man coal mines. In the meantime, 
the Austrians, in spite of precise 
agreements regarding the quantities 
which the two partners were allowed 
to take out of the Ukraine and 
Rumania, began to outbid the Ger- 
mans on every occasion. When the 
value of German money began rapidly 
to drop in the occupied territories, the 
competition was stopped by 
German representations 

Eventually a large transport of corn 
left Rumania in Danube barges, 
destined for the horses of the Ger- 
man army on the Western front 
Naturally the transport had to pass 
through Austria When it arrived 
near Vienna, an Austrian’ general 
caused it to be unloaded, and dis- 


tributed among the population of that 


drastic 


city. He reported to his government: 
“I know it was highway robbery, but 
I had no other way out. At least the 
Viennese have something to eat now 
for fifteen days.” 

True, this is history But it is only 
a taste of what will happen this sum- 
mer if Italy joins Germany It will 
not happen, perhaps, so much with 
regard to grain and corn, but to many 
other things; oil, timber, : 
bauxite 


iron, copper, 


Another Parallel 


Another 
drawn 


present 


interesting parallel can be 
between those days and the 

When Bulgaria, then Ger- 
many’s and Austria’s ally, collapsed in 
October, 1918, and the German staff 
considered withdrawing the occupa- 
tion army in Rumania, the German 
High Command investigated the ques- 
ion: “If Rumania falls away today 
how long can we manage with regard 
to fuel? Does the falling away of 
Rumania compel cessation of all 
military operations?” 
This was the answer: “Air 
can continue full action about two 
months. Then complete cessation. 
Motor cars can continue full action 
about two months, then half action 
Lubricating oil available for six 
months, then stoppage of all engines. 
Industry not affected, except for 
paraffin engines.” 

If we make the necessary allow- 
ances for the changes which have oc- 


force 


curred since in the mechanization of 


army and industry on the one hand, 


and in supplies of oil on the other 


hand, a similar investigation made in 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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policy to-day. 


or N Ney 








of liquor necessitated by higher taxes 
and a rise in ingredient costs. Of 
course the chemical division, which 
produces industrial alcohol and othe! 





the existence of a major ore zone. 
The mill which is handling about 

160 tons daily is to be stepped up to 

200 to 250 tons, and additional equip- 


limit profit gains, however, and earn- 
ings this year should show only mod- 
erate improvement over the $20.57 
per common share earned in 1939. 
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ing most of the values in the main 
‘irkland Lake producing mines, The 
e first encountered on the 775-foot 
evel may prove to be an important 
re shoot. On a sub-level at 900 feet 
length of 85 feet showed a grade of 
per ton across 4.7 feet, with all 
igh assays reduced. High values have 
iiso been met in drifting on the 
025-foot level but it is not yet 
nown whether this is the downward 


(Continued from Page 


9 
SOD 


xtension of the new vein, or a par- 
illel showing. 
(Gilbec Mines is inactive. I under- 


and the company’s finances are low 
nd that developments on neighbor- 
ig properties are being awaited. A 
ock of 200,000 shares of Dempsey- 
idillac Gold Mines is held, as well 
s a small share interest in Pascalis 
lines. It was recently announced 
iat the Teck Exploration Company 
anned to examine the Dempsey- 
idillac property and if this proves 
itisfactory would proceed with ex- 
oration work. 


-Westem Oil 
and Oil Men 


BY T. E. KEYES 


J pIVIDENDS paid and already 
*” clared by Turner Valley oil com- 
inies so far this year amount to 
s910,639.00. The following is’ the 
st of companies showing the amounts 
iid or payable and the date of the 


iyments. 





de- 


DIVIDENDS TO DATE IN 1940 


own Oil pref . Feb. 20 $1.50 $ 6,300 
»wn Oil pref May 20 1.50 6,300 
own Con. Pet Apr. 17 01% 18,462 
mmoil Feb. 28 01 9,702 
mmoil May 29 01 9,702 
ronation Jan. 3 .02%2 20,000 
ronation Mar. 30 O1'2 12,000 
avies Pete May 1 01 16,000 
xtension . May 20 01'2 30,000 
irestone Mar. 2 01 12,500 
pundation Mar. 2 01 12,500 
yur Star . Feb. 23 01 10,000 
rontier . Jan. 3 -02 30,000 
rontier . Mar. 30 01 15,000 
rranville . Mar. 30 0042 3,550 
fonarch Roy . May 30 01 12,500 
kalta pref . Mar. 26 30.00 135,000 
rairie Mar. 2 01 12,500 
rairie . May 30 o1 12,500 
toyalite . June 1 .50 358,744 
toyal Can . Mar. 25 01 22,417 
val Crest . Feb. 28 01 9,500 
sundance Jan. 31 01% 22,500 
sundance Apr. 30 01 15,000 
inset Mar.15 02142 42,000 
inset June 15 0142 25,200 
Vulcan Oils Jan. 10 05 22,495 
ilcan-Brown Apr. 15 01 8,267 
Le eee as . $910,639 
The Arrow No. 1 Well is now the 


irgest producer in the Turner Valley 
eld. Its new permanent allowable 
185 barrels per day, being 65 barrels 
rger that its nearest competitor, the 
ome No. 3 well, whose allowable is 
‘) barrels. The Arrow well is located 
1 the central part of the field and 
oves up a large new area. 
e 

The Davies No. 5 and the Calmont 
Northwest No. 1 are both located in 
e same area as Arrow. As this is 
ritten both wells are still being 
idized and will likely be on steady 
roduction around this week end. 

- 

In the north end of the Turner Val- 
y field the Anglo-Phillips well was 
mpleted at 9056 feet, being the sec- 
id deepest well ever drilled in the 
ritish Empire, ranking next to the 
<alta No. 6 well, which was com- 
eted at 10209 feet or two miles deep. 
he Okalta No. 6 encountered both 

and water and was non-commer- 
al. 


e 
A drill pipe test of the upper lime 
vrizon and a drill core taken from 
ie lower lime zone show, the Anglo- 
‘hillips well, to be free from water. 
his well extends the proven area of 
he north end of the field over one 
uarter of a mile west of the Royal- 
'e No. 43 well. As this is written the 
\nglo-Phillips is being brought into 
roduction, and the indications are 
iat it will be a good producer. 
7 
Other wells completed last week, 
nd presently acidizing and prepar- 
ig for final production tests are 
yyalite No. 50, York No. 3 Royal 
inadian No. 4 and Kamalta Royal- 
‘Ss. Each new well represents an in- 
estment of about $175,000. Alberta 
‘il Income Nos. 1 and 2 wells both 
esumed drilling last week after be- 
ng tied up for almost two months 
ith the drill pipe stuck in the hole 
at 6011 feet and 5743 feet respectively. 
e 
In the Lloydminster field a tank 
ar of 5000 gallons of oil was ship- 
ed last week to North Battleford, 
where it is used as fuel oil at the 
Saskatchewan Power Commissions 
plant. A production expert from 
California is now working in this 
‘eld reconditioning some of the wells 
and installing special production 
‘quipment, which it is hoped, will 
overcome all present production prob- 
lems. 
© 
The Franco Battleview No. 2 well 
started a production test last week. 
As this is written it had produced on 
‘ short slow stroke pump at the rate 
of 100 barrels per day for 36 hours. 
‘he oil was free from both sand and 
water, according to company officials. 
This test is being supervised by a 
California production expert, who in- 
Stalled a special sand screen and 
sravel pack at the top of the produc- 
'ng sand. So far the pumping has not 
lowered the oil in the hole. If this 
‘ondition continues the oil flow will 
be increased by speeding up the pumps 
and an efficient production rate deter- 
mined. The producing oil sand was en- 
Countered at around 1,850 feet. 


PRICE BROS. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Would you kindly give me your 
opinion of the common stock of Price 
Brothers as a 


buy at the present 
time? What is the outlook for the 
company over the long term and 


what are earnings likely to be this 
year? Do you think the 
worth a whirl? 


stock is 


K. S. R., Annapolis Royal, N.S. 


Yes, I do. I think the stock has 
above-average appeal as a_ specula- 
tion. Price Brothers is one of the im- 
portant Canadian newsprint producers 
and should share fully in the greater 
demand created by increased business 
activity in the United States and by 
the complete isolation of Scandinavia. 
Adding to profits will be the premium 
on United States exchange. 

Earnings in the current fiscal year 
should compare favorably with the 
deficit of 62 cents per share shown 
in the year ended March 31, 1939, and 
should approximate the 28 cents per 
share earned in 1938. In the 9 months 
ended December 31, 1939, earnings 
were equal to 8 cents per share. How- 
ever, dividends on the common stock 
will have to wait until the arrears on 
the preferred—-amounting to $2.75 
are wiped out. 

Price Brothers has a capacity of 
375,000 tons of newsprint per annum, 
as well as a daily capacity of 80 to 
90 tons of paperboard, wrapping and 
specialty papers; and it is one of the 
largest producers of lumber in eastern 
Canada. Because of the depression, 
Price Brothers went into bankruptcy 
in 1933, and finally emerged, reorgan- 
ized, and with an increased funded 
debt, in 1937. Of course, its sales 
vary widely with changes in the price 
of newsprint and with newspaper 
advertising volume; but when condi- 
tions are favorable, substantial oper- 
ating profits are possible. 


EASTERN DAIRIES 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 


A relative in western Canada who 
has been holding $1,000 worth of the 
preferred stock of Eastern Dairies, 
Limited, for some years, has written 
me asking me to find out something 
about the company and the prospect 
of dividends being resumed. Would 
you kindly give me your opinion of 
this stock and state whether you 
think it advisable to sell or hold? 

W. E. 

A week ago, when the stock was at 
6'2, I would have said sell. Now, with 
the market down to 4, I would hold 
for a rebound, if I were you. Arrears 
on Eastern Dairies 7 per cent pre- 
ferred amounted to $50.75 as of April 
15, 1940. That is, for $4 you can pur- 
chase a claim of $50.75 on Eastern 
Dairies; which does not herald the 
resumption of dividends in the near 
future. Rather, I would say, a capital 
reorganization is more likely. 

Net loss in the year ended March 
31, 1939, was equal to a deficit of 
$11.09, as compared with a deficit of 
$8.82 in the previous fiscal year. The 


J., Toronto, Ont. 


financial position is just fair, with 
current assets of $720,713, against 


current liabilities of $640,800; of the 
former, $107,226 is in cash, and $65,281 
in marketable securities. As at the 
end of the last fiscal year, the com- 
pany had a profit and loss deficit of 
$449,413. 

Eastern Dairies, Limited, through 
subsidiaries, conducts a general dairy 
business in Toronto, Montreal, Hamil- 
ton, Ottawa, Winnipeg and adjacent 
territories having a population of 
over 2,250,000. It operates a total of 
32 dairies, sub-stations, butter, cheese 
and by-products factories. 


Policy o 


(Continued from Page 11) 
question of increased costs when the 
Petroleum Board suddenly ordered the 
drastic reduction in price of gasoline 
to be made within twelve hours. 

The companies’ problem was then 
immediate and pressing. If they con- 
tinued to sell to dealers and failed to 
reduce prices, they would be breaking 
the law and subject to heavy fines. 
If they sold at the lower prices, even 
temporarily, they would be accepting 
the principle of ruinous and unscien- 
tific control of their business which, 
if generally applied, would destroy 
all business and all industry. 


Attitude Toward Industry 


At a conference between represent- 
atives of the oil industry and mem- 


bers of the Coal and Petroleum 
Board shortly after deliveries were 
suspended, the industry asked that 


prices of gasoline in B.C, be deter- 
mined on the basis of prices prevail- 
ing on the U.S. Pacific Coast, one of 
the world’s most competitive and low- 
est-priced markets. This proposal the 
Board flatly rejected and also refused 
to modify or suspend the order pend- 
ing negotiations. The companies then 
retired to consider the matter and 
while they were doing so Premier 
Pattullo announced to the press that 
he would ask for an _ investigation 
under the Combines Act. 

The attitude of the all-powerful 
Board towards the oil industry was 
exemplified at the above-mentioned 
conference when J. A. McMullen, 
K.C., representing the oil companies, 
pointed out that if a business man 
could not carry on at a profit and 
was going to lose money, the public 
could not complain if he decided to 
go out of business, “We are perfectly 


SATURDAY 





NIGHT 


SOLID BLOCKS of metal from which the barrels of the Bren gun are made. 
Materials are subjected to careful examination before being sent to the mill. 


EDGECREEK 


Editor, Goid & Dross: 
Would you advise buying Edgecreek 
Gold Mines shares? Are the prospects 


this mine good, in your opinion? 
M.C. A., Port Colborne, Ont. 
Edgecreek Gold Mines, which owns 
13 claims in the Beatty-Munro area, 
north of the Hollinger owned Ross 
Mine, is an interesting prospect. A 
shaft-sinking program is now under- 
way following a diamond drilling 
campaign which is reported as having 
given encouraging results. In the 
drilling which was completed in 1937, 
one hole gave values from $20 to $127 


for 


over a width of 52 inches, another 
ran up to $143, while a third for a 


of 30 feet showed good 
and values from a 
level is to be estab- 
lished at 115 feet and a_ crosscut 
driven north to the main vein, and 
also south to intersect two veins which 
gave promising values. 


BROULAN PORCUPINE 


Editor, Gold & 
I recently purchased some shares of 
Broulan Porcupine Mines. Would you 
advise buying, say, 200 more shares 
at the present price? Do you think 
there is any chance of dividends being 
declared by this fall? 
C. F., Glace Bay, N.S. 
I do not think you would be mak- 
ing any mistake in buying more 
Broulan Porcupine shares at _ the 
present price. Earnings are gradually 
approaching an annual net rate of 20 
cents a share and ore reserves are 
sufficient to supply a 300-ton mill for 
nearly five years. April production 
was $87,370 of which approximately 
$45,000 was operating profit. Develop- 
ment during the first quarter of the 
year indicated 107,000 tons of new ore 
as compared with 26,571 tons milled. 
Broulan expects to have its own 
300-ton mill completed this fall and 
this is likely to effect a saving of $1 
a ton in operating costs. At the end 
of January the company had net «ur- 


core length 
mineralization 
trace to $17. A 


Dross: 


rent assets of $167,000 and the 
tion of operating profits of 
$30,000 monthly should fully 
for mill construction expense. It is 
possible the company may be in a 
position to initiate dividend payments 
before the end of the year. 

Underground work to date has ex- 
plored only a relatively small area of 
the property and it is planned to 
carry out a development program to 
explore other areas which are con- 
sidered as favorable. 


addi- 
about 
provide 


IMPERIAL OIL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I should greatly appreciate an ex- 
pression of opinion on the stock of 
Imperial Oil and its possibilities. Do 
you think the company can keep pay- 
ing dividends at the regular rate? 

O. C.K:, Ont. 


Yes, I think Imperial Oil is capable 
of maintaining dividends at the 
regular rate; but the outlook for ex- 
tras is doubtful because of the ruling 
of the Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Board which prohibits payments in 
excess of earnings for the duration of 
the war. 

Earnings in 1939 were equal to 71 
cents per share, as compared with 
96 cents per share in 1938. It is ex- 
pected that earnings in 1940 will be 
slightly in excess of 1938’s 96 cents 
per share. Sales this year should be 
given a fillip by war-stimulated Cana- 
dian industry and prices should stand 
comparison with 1939 scales. And in- 
creased crude oil output from Turner 
Valley should lend a helping hand to 
operations. 

However, the company’s own opera- 
tions account for a relatively insig- 
nificant proportion of total earnings: 
dividends from International Petro- 
leum make up the bulk; and since 
they have been reduced by over 30 


London, 


cents per Imperial Oil share since 
1938, they are unpredictable. Also, 
larger Canadian income taxes will 


prove a drain on profits. Under the 
circumstances, I think the appeal of 
the capital stock is limited. 


{f B.C. Government 


at liberty to engage in business or 
not,” Mr. McMullen remarked. 

“That is up to you,” responded Dr. 
Carrothers. “If you want to go out 
of business, that is all right. The 
government would have to find a way 
to supply the public.” 

After several days of gasoline famine, 
during which period, however, the oil 
companies ensured that gasoline was 
available for essential services, a com- 
promise was arrived at under which 
the price to the retailer was set at 
21 and 23 cents a gallon and to the 
public at 25 and 27 cents a gallon. 
This compared with 19 and 21 cents to 
retailers and 24 and 26 cents to the 
public as provided in the original 
order and the formerly existing price 
to oil companies of 22 and 24 cents. 

Even prior to the cessation of oil 
deliveries, Vancouver’s socialist 
mayor, Dr. Lyle Telford, had been 
yearning to have the city engage in 
the oil delivery business but his col- 
leagues on the council had failed to 
respond warmly to his appeals. Dr. 
Telford, who is also a member of the 
B.C. Legislature, once caused consid- 
erable amazement by announcing that 
his idea of a fair division of industrial 
responsibility was to have the gov- 
ernment take over all enterprises that 
could be profitably conducted and 
permit private enterprise to conduct 


those ventures which would show a 
loss 
While the gas famine was on an 


announcement by Mayor Telford was 
blazoned in the press that gas would 
be brought in from Seattle. Cash 
was taken in at the mayor's office 
from gas station men and Dr. Car- 
rothers agreed to facilitate the move- 
ment, even though the wholesale 
price was to be 23 cents, or four cents 
higher than the price fixed by the 


Board. 

Some hitch developed, however, in 
Mayor Telford’s plan and he made 
the statement that this was due to 
Seattle oil companies blocking the 
plan by holding up trucks with which 


it had been intended to make deliv- 
eries. 

A representative of the B.C. oil 
companies immediately offered the 


use of their trucks at prevailing haul- 
age rates; but the mayor's oil never 
did arrive. 

An agreement having been arrived 
at between the oil companies and de- 
liveries of gasoline having been re- 
sumed, it might have been thought 
that the necessity for Premier Pattul- 
lo’s special session had evaporated; 
but despite representations by respon- 
sible organizations such as Boards of 
Trade that legislation such as that 
contemplated was harmful, the gov- 
ernment went ahead and railroaded 
their bills through with the whole- 
hearted support of the C.C.F. who, 
however, would have preferred im- 
mediate socialization of the oil in- 
dustry instead of merely permissive 
legislation, and against the opposition 
only of the small conservative group 
and four liberal members who were 
sufficiently courageous to stand by 
their principles instead of their party. 
One of them, H. F. T. Perry, a former 
liberal speaker of the House, pointed 
out that the bill was not liberalism 
but socialism and that grave funda- 
mental principles of government were 
at stake. 


Must Check Progress 


The Hon. R. L. Maitland, conserv- 
ative leader, argued that the petrol- 
eum control legislation not only 


threatened to retard business invest- 
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ment, but it endangered employment, 
provincial progress and opened the 
door to political corruption. The 
power was given to the government 
to go into business to acquire by pur- 


chase refineries and_ distributing 
plants; to take over drilling opera- 
tions, shares, incorporate companies 


and to spend the money for all of 
those things without reference to the 
legislature. There nothing to 
prevent the cabinet from spending 
$20,000,000 without a single reference 
to the members elected to represent 
the people of British Columbia. 
Premier Pattullo, speaking in sup 
port of the Petroleum Sales Act, said 
he was in favour of control where con- 
trol was essential to the public inter- 


was 


est and he was confident control was 
essentiai in this particular instance 
“We might need to use this Act 
ourselves said Premier  Pattullo. 
“As you know, we are now drilling 
in the Peace River country and ex- 
pect to strike oil.” 

Aye, there’s the rub! The B.C. gov- 


ernment is drilling for oil in the Peace 
River and there is more than a sneak- 
ing suspicion abroad that all this dis- 
crimination against the oil compan- 
ies; all this making provision in ad- 
vance to harass and, if necessary, put 
private oil companies out of business 
when the step is deemed necessary, 
has some very direct bearing on the 
government’s own oil-drilling cam- 
paign. If, as Premier Pattullo pre- 
dicts, the government does strike oil 
before it has bankrupted the tax- 


payers by drilling wells, it will be 
very nice—from the government's 
point of view—to simply eliminate 


all competition without even having 
to call on the legislature. 

Political prospecting is by no means 
a new development. Every time an 
election looms parties frienziedly 
search for alluring vote-catching 
mother-lodes; but if a government 





actually strikes oil interesting and 
alarming vistas are opened up. 

The history of government control 
has not been such as to cause us to 
regard any new ventures in this direc- 
tion with equanimity. 

Just how far the liberal 
B.C, administration is prepared to go 
in this matter of interfering with 
private enterprise is problematical: 
but it has already attained bureau- 
cratic heights which seem to render it 
singularly unnecessary for radicals to 


so-called 


iltempt to oust it in favor of the 
C.C.F. and business at the Pacific 
Coast is all of a tremor 


Taxpayers Suffer 


A number of years ago, in a burst 
of socialistic zeal, an Australian state 
government went into the retail 
butcher business and the whole meat 
trade was thrown into a condition otf 
chaos before 


the experiment was in- 
gloriously abandoned. 
Even if a government when em- 


barking upon industrial ventures does 
sO on a competitive and not upon a 
monopolistic basis the result is tragic 
both for its competitors and the tax- 
payers as a whole. It seems rather in- 
congruous to realize that the oil com- 
panies of B.C., in their capacity as 
by no means inconsiderable taxpayers, 
have themselves largely contributed 
to the revenues on which the govern- 
ment is now drawing to provide funds 
to drill wells which, if brought to 
fruition, will probably spell the death 
knell of the private oil distributing 
companies. 

Government monopoly, government 
competition, government interference 
with long recognized civil and prop- 
erty rights may appeal to the propon- 
ents of change, the disciples of total- 
itarianism or socialism; but by no 
stretch of imagination can it be de- 
scribed as democracy. 
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CONCERNING INSURANCE 





Accident and Sickness Policies 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 


In many respects the economic 


safety of the average individual 


depends upon his earning power, which therefore needs protec- 
tion against serious interruption through injury or illness. 
Whether he works for salary or wages or fees, whether his labors 
are mental or physical, his chief salable commodity is his time. 
But his time usually remains a salable commodity only so long 
as the individual is physically able to devote working hours to 
his trade, business or profession. 


When, as a result of sickness or 


injury, that ability is impaired or 


destroyed, the individual's economic existence is jeopardized. 
His earning power stops, and the financial returns for his in- 
vested time are no longer available to support him. This em- 
phasizes the utility of accident and sickness insurance, the pur- 
pose of which is to provide against the cessation of income 
during the period that the individual cannot by virtue of his 
physical condition commercialize his time. 


ACCIDENT insurance is bought for 


the purpose of providing protec- 


tion against the pecuniary loss which 
the insured may suffer because of 
bodily injuries sustained by him. Such 
loss may take the form of lost in- 
come, medical expenses, hospital fees 
nursing fees, surgical operation 
charges, X-ray expenses, et An ac- 
cident policy may cover the insurt 
igainst all of these things, o yn 
some of them nding upon th 
form of poli hased and the 


premium ch 





cident policy pecif sums 
in the ase of from a jent o 
lismemberment resulting from bod 
njuries 

S less insuran les prote 
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policy may provide special 
for permanent blindness o1 
due to 
joes not furnish 
jeath from sickness. 

In practice, insurance is 
oniy sold in combination with 
cident insurance, under what is known 


health policy o1 


indemnity 
paralysis 
sickness 


indemnity for 


sickness A policy 


any 


sickness 


ac- 


as an ceiagent ana 





in accident and sickness policy At 
resent, most companies limit the 
eriod durir Which sickness _in- 
lemnity is payable to either six 
months or twelve months. Some years 
ago policies were placed on the mar- 
ket which provided life indemnity 
f sickness, but these were later with- 
irawn n most cases owing to un- 
satisfacto laim experience 
Popular Form 

Or ypular form of accident and 
sickness policy now being largely sold 

vides extensive accident benefits 


only provides the following sick- 
nursing 
an- 


hospital fees, 


operation fees, 
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COOMBS, 
pointed manager of the Hamilton divi- 


who has been ap- 


the Confederation Life Asso- 
ciation. He began his insurance career 
with the Association in 1931, and has 
been one of its leading personal pro- 
ducers for several years. 


sion of 


aesthetists’ fees, operating room 
charges and X-ray expenses. This 
policy costs much less than a policy 


( 

providing weekly indemnity and other 
benefits for Hospital and 
nursing fees are limited to a specified 
sum per day, and a specified maxi- 
mum sum is provided for surgical 
operations. 

As the 
cident 


sickness. 


insuring clauses in 
and health policy are the crux 
of the contract, it is important that 
the insured should make _ himself 
familiar with their wording. In the 
past many different wordings were 
in use, but the great majority of 
companies have now adopted stand- 
ard insuring clauses for accident and 
sickness policies. 

Under the accident insuring clause, 
the insurance company insures the 
named insured “against loss resulting 
directly and independently of all 
other causes from bodily injuries sus- 
tained by the insured during the term 


an ac- 


of this policy and effected solely 
through accidental means, subject to 
the provisions, conditions and limi- 


tations herein contained.” 

In order to prevent misinterpreta- 
tion of the contingency insured 
against, certain accident exclusions 
appear in the policies of most com- 
panies, as follows: ‘This policy does 
not cover bodily injuries caused (1) 
by bodily or mental infirmity; (2) by 
bacterial infection (except pyogenic 
infections which shall occur through 
an accidental cut or wound); (3) by 
any cther kind of disease; (4) nor 
shall the policy hernia.” Other 
exclusions recommended for adoption 
are: (1) military service in time of 
war; (2) loss resulting from any in- 
jury, fatal or non-fatal, sustained by 
the insured while in or on any vehicle 
or mechanica! device for aerial navi- 


cover 


gation, or in falling therefrom or 
therewith, or while operating or 


handling any such vehicle or device; 
(3) suicide or any attempt thereat 
(Sane or Insane) 


Sickness Exclusions 


Under the sickness insuring clause, 
the insurance company insures the 
named insured “against loss result- 
ing from sickness or disease con- 
tracted by the insured during the 
term of this policy, subject to the 
provisions, conditions and limitations 
herein contained.” 

Following are the sickness exclu- 
sions which have been adopted: “The 
policy shall not cover: (a) 
any disability or other loss unless the 
sickness or disease causing same shall 
be contracted and such disability or 
loss commence while the policy is in 
force; (b) no payment shall be made 
for any resulting from sickness 
contracted or commencing 
prior to (either 15 or 30) days from 
noon of the date of the policy; (c) 
any for which the insured has 
either made claim or may become 
entitled to 


sickness 


loss 


or disease 


1oSs 


indemnity for or on ac- 
count of bodily injuries effected 
through accidental means; (d) no 


payment shall be made for disability 
resulting from sickness or disease for 
which the insured is not regularly 
treated by a legally qualified physician 
or surgeon.” 

Under the indemnity 
visions of some policies, the full in- 
demnity is payable whether the _ in- 
sured is confined to the house or not 
Under other the full in- 
demnity is payable while the insured 
is confined to the house or hospital 
and one-half the indemnity while the 
insured is convalescent. Policies were 
on the market some years ago which 
paid one-half the weekly indemnity 
for partial disability, but these have 
mostly been withdrawn 


sickness pro- 


policies, 


Hospital Expenses 


Hospital expenses are provided for 
under the sickness coverage in the 
same manner as under the accident 
coverage, that is, the insured is reim- 
bursed for expenses incurred while 
confined in a hospital, subject to the 
limit stated in the policy, which limit 
is usually a specified amount per day. 
The period of payment is limited to a 
specified number of weeks, ranging 
from ten to fifteen. 

Nursing fees are also provided for 
in the same way, the insured being re- 
imbursed for expenses’ incurred 
through employing a nurse while 
totally disabled. The limit stated in 
the policy is a specified amount per 
day, the period of payment being 
limited to a_ specified number of 
weeks, ranging from ten to fifteen 

Under the quarantine indemnity 
provision, if the insured is involun- 
tarily quarantined by order of the 
civil authorities, because of exposure 





to contagious or infectious disease, 
the weekly indemnity is payable dur- 
ing the period of quarantine. 

Under the permanent disability pro- 
vision of policies, special in- 
demnity is provided if the insured is 
permanently disabled by reason of 
paralysis or blindness resulting from 
sickness or disease. In some cases 
indemnity is payable up to 100 weeks 


some 


instead of the more limited period 
provided under the total disability 
clause. In other cases, provision is 


made for the payment of a lump sum 
in lieu of weekly or monthly in- 
demnity if the insured is totally dis- 
abled permanently. 

ee 


Great-West to Reinsure 
Western Empire 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made 

that The Great-West Life Assur- 
ance Company has approved an 
agreement to reinsure, in co-opera- 
tion with a number of other Canadian 
Companies, the business of The West- 
ern Empire Life Assurance Company 
of Winnipeg. 


This agreement will not come into 
force until formally ratified by the 


shareholders of The Western Empire 
Life and various Dominion and Pro- 
vincial authorities at which time The 
Western Empire Life will cease to 
do business. 

The Western Empire Life Assur- 
ance Company was established in 
1911 with Head Office at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. It has operated exclusive- 
ly in the four western provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. Its most re- 


cent Annual Statement showed Bus- 
iness in Force of $7,818,140 and Total 
Assets of $1,545,296 as at December 
31, 1939. 

Under the terms of this reinsur- 
ance agreement the Great-West Life 
will take over all assets of the West- 


ern Empire Life and will agree to pay 


and discharge all obligations of the 
Western Empire Life arising out of 
its insurance and annuity contracts 


in force. It is emphasized that all 
contractual benefits to policyholders 
of the Western Empire Life will now 
be guaranteed by The Great-West 
Life and will be paid in full as they 
fall due. Provision is made in 
the agreement for the payment of a 
liberal scale of dividends to the 
holders of Western Empire Life par- 
ticipating policies. 

Although the Great-West 
taking over all administrative 
and will issue in its name a certifi- 
cate of reinsurance to each Western 
Empire Life policyholder, the agree- 
ment was arranged in co-operation 
with about a dozen of the other Can- 
adian life insurance companies each 
of which will reinsure a certain por- 
tion of the risk. 

A provision fer shareholders of the 
Western Empire Life is also included 
in the agreement to the effect that 
the persons recorded as shareholders 
of the Western Empire Life as of 
October 12, 1938, (or their heirs, ex- 
ecutors, administrators, successors or 
assigns as the case may be) may turn 
in their certificates of stock for par- 


also 


Life is 
detail 


ticipation certificates issued by the 
Great-West Life. Accounts of the 
Western Empire Life business will 


be kept separately and it is provided 
that if the operations of this business 
over the next ten years result in a 
surplus after taking care of policy- 


holders’ interests, a return of all or 
a part of the capital paid into the 


Company will be made to the holders 
of these participation certificates. 
Immediately upon the agreement 
being formally ratified and approved, 
shareholders of the Western Empire 
Life will be relieved of all further 
liability. 

It is expected that the formal rati- 
fication and Governmental approvals 
to the reinsurance agreement will all 
have been given by the end of next 
month when the necessary records of 
business in force and other detail 
will be taken over by the Great-West 
Life as expeditiously as possible and 
after which a reinsurance certificate 
will be issued to each Western Empire 
Life policyholder. Until such time 
as the records are transferred and 
the reinsurance certificates are 
issued, these policyholders should con- 
tinue payment of their premiums to 
the present collection offices of the 
Western Empire Life. 


Confederation Life 
Business Increases 


A N INCREASE of more than 15 per 

cent in new business issued in 
1940 over the same period of 1939 is 
reported by Confederation Life As- 
sociation. Business for April was up 
40 per cent over April, 1939-—the best 
month of any year since June, 1931. 


Institutional Advertising 
Across the Line 


‘WHE institutional advertising cam- 

paign of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, which began on April 22 in 
259 newspapers published in 164 cities 
in every state of the union, is get- 
ting such an enthusiastic reception 
from home office and field forces that 
the number of broadsides, giving com- 
plete details of the -campaign, has 
had to be increased, according to a 
recent announcement. 

Member companies are sending 
the broadside not only to their field 
forces, but to agency cashiers and 
clerical staffs as well as to their home 
office staffs. At present the distribu- 


tion plan calls for 120,000 copies of 
the broadside while an additional 
30,000 copies is being distributed 


through the National Association of 


Life Underwriters to its membership. 

To show what the campaign will 
be like the broadside contains repro- 
ductions of two of the “Hindsight 
and Foresight’ columns, signed by 


Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute. The columns will run ap- 
proximately once a week until the 


end of the year. The broadside also 


contains a list of suggestions to 
agents telling how they can _ co- 
operate in promoting the campaign 
to the public. Small ads, which in- 
dividual agents can insert in local 


papers at their expense, are also re- 
produced. 
e @ 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

An agent for the Northern 
Insurance Company has approached 
me regarding insurance. As I know 
little about this company I would ap- 
preciate some information regarding 
its financial strength as compared 
with some of the better known com- 
panies. 


Life 


D. E. C., Lindsay, Ont. 


Northern Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, with head office at Lon- 
don, has been in business since 1897, 
and is regularly licensed for the 
transaction of life insurance. It has 
a deposit with the Government at Ot- 
tawa of $76,575 for the protection of 
Canadian policyholders exclusively, 
and all claims are readily collectable. 

Its total assets at the beginning of 
1939, the latest date for which Gov- 
ernment figures are available, were 
$10,969,692.30, while its total liabil- 
ities except capital amounted to $10,- 
166,166.26, showing a surplus as re- 
gards policyholders of $503,526.04. As 
the paid up capital amounted to $250,- 
000.00, there was thus a net surplus 
of $253,526.04 over capital, policy re- 
serves, investment reserve, provision 
for profits to policyholders, and all 
liabilities. Its total income in 1938 
was $2,062,755.36, while its total dis- 
bursements were $1,479,786.07 showing 
an excess of income disburse- 
ments of $582,969.27. 

e 
Concerning Insurance: 


over 


Editor, 

A young minister is considering tak- 
ing out an insurance policy with the 
Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
with head office at Minneapolis, Minn. 
U.S.A. This company is apparently 
a mutual company accepting only 
ministers as risks. In your opinion, 
is the Company a reliable, safe com- 
pany with which to deal and have 
they anything to offer their selected 
clientele that any of the larger in- 
surance companies cannot offer? 

Your opinion and advice will be ap- 
preciated. 


CC. 2s Ss, 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, with Can- 
adian head office at Toronto, has been 
in business since 1901, and has been 
operating in Canada under Dominion 
registry since 1935. It is regularly 
licensed in this country as a fraternal 
benefit society, and has a deposit with 
the Government at Ottawa of $172,- 
000 for the protection of Canadian 
policyholders exclusively. 

It is authorized to transact life, 
accident and sickness insurance to 
the extent permitted by its articles 
of incorporatiou, constitution and 
laws. As it is required to maintain 
a Government deposit in Canada at 
least equal to the reserve on its pol- 
icies in force in this country, it is 
safe to insure with for fraternal in- 
surance, and all claims are readily 
collectable. 

With regard to its life 


Toronto, Ont. 


insurance 


policies, all forms provide for the 
levy of additional assessments, but 
otherwise are similar to standard 


legal reserve contracts with standard 
provisions. At the beginning of 1929, 
the latest date for which Government 
figures are available, its total admitted 
assets in Canada were $191,841, while 
its total liabilities in this country 
amounted to $129,369, showing a sur- 
plus here of $62,472. 

e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

I have long been a subscriber to 
your paper, which we all enjoy. I 
would be grateful for your advice 
on a small matter of Insurance. My 
husband, who died three years ago, 
held an accident Insurance policy on 
each member of the family, by pay- 
ing $1.00 (each) and subscribing to a 
Detroit paper (we lived in Windsor). 
I have carried this on ev since. 
I really do not want the paper but 
thought it must be worth while as 
my husband kept it up year after 
year. Do you think it is worth going 
on with. The Policy is at present in 
Windsor so I cannot tell you its 
terms. It is in the Federal Life In- 
surance Co. Chicago. Do you think 
it is worth while continuing? 

M.A.W., Toronto, Ont. 


As the Federal Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago is not licensed 
in Canada and has no deposit with 
the Government here for the protec- 
tion of Canadian policyholders, pay- 
ment of any claim under the acci- 
dent policy you refer to could not be 
enforced in the local courts; the 
claimant would have to take proceed- 
ings in the United States, which would 
put him at considerable disadvantage 
so far as getting his money was con- 
cerned. Besides, the coverage under 
such a policy is very restricted, and 
I would not edvise continuing it in 
force. Buy what insurance is re- 
quired from companies that are 
regularly licensed in Canada and 
which have deposits with the Gov- 
ernment for the protection of Can- 
adian policyholders exclusively. In 
that event payment of all valid claims 
can be readily enforced through the 
local courts if necessary. 
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served by the 
Mutual plan. The 
prudent man 
39 years has built 
to its present strong 
position earns for the policy- 
holder liberal annual dividends 
the “plus” feature of North- 


western insurance. 
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Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Halifax, 

St. John, Quebec City, Montreal, 

Moncton, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Calgary, Penticton, 
Victoria, Nanaimo, Vancouver. 


THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
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Have You 
Tried BALKAN SOBRANIE ? 


If not, you’re missing the smoking 
pleasure made famous by Courts, Clubs 
and Embassies of Europe . tobacco 
reserved for those who can appreciate 
the world’s most exclusive blend of 
pure, sweet Virginia and highly aro- 
matic Yenidge (Turkish). No artificial 
flavorings are used in Balkan Sobranie 

the result, a waturally cool smoke and 
a soft, mellow flavor that sets your 
whole world aglow. 


TRIAL BY SMOKING 


@ Packed in vacuum tins which bring you 
the tobacco in perfectly fresh condition— 
exactly as it leaves the London blender. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 50c 
to Sobranie Ltd., Yardley House, Toronto 
ind a 1-1/3 oz. tin will be sent to you 
prepaid. 








SMOKING TOBACCOS 


SOBRANIE LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 








WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Company 


$2,600,000.00 
1,330,363.89 





Assets Exceed 

Surplus 

Dominion Govt. De- 
posit exceeds 1,000,000.00 


Wawanesa ranks Ist against all Com- 
panies operating in Canada on Net 
Fire Premiums Written according to 
Dominion figures for 1939 
Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon, Winnipeg, Montreal and Moncton. 


—2,.000 Agents Across Canada— 
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Blitzkrieg Decides Fate 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


of German Economy 


(Continued from Page 11) 
October next will arrive at a similar, 
or probably worse, result. If, as is 
sometimes assumed, the German pro- 
duction of synthetic oil is much 
greater this year than it was last year, 
the increase which may have accum- 
ulated until now will certainly be 
necessary to keep up military opera- 
tions on their present scale through- 
out the summer. 

But thereafter the increase will only 
take the place of the oil which would 
have accumulated out of imports if 
military operations had not expanded; 
which means that at the beginning 
of next year the German oil stocks 
will, if at all greater, not be much 
greater than they were at the begin- 
ning of this year. If the war is then 
still on, the initial force of the Ger- 
man onslaught will naturally have 
been broken; so will be much of the 
German morale, and the relatively im- 
proved oil position of the Nazis will 
only be able to produce ordinary, and 
not extraordinary, fireworks. But we 
doubt the development of such a 
situation very much, because we can- 
not conceive of the German oil produc- 
tion this year being appreciably 
greater than that of last year. 


South-East Europe 


To return to the economic advan- 
tages which the Nazis may derive 
from occupying South-East Europe. 
This is not a purely economic question. 
There are two possibilities of treating 
trade in occupied areas. Either the 
products are paid for, and a small 
occupation army is maintained; or 
the products are requisitioned, and a 
large occupation army is necessary. 

During the last war the Germans 
tried the first method, because they 
were short of manpower. During this 
war the same method is not likely to 
be applicable; not from the money 
point of view (they would certainly 
compel the population to take Ger- 
man money), but because a small oc- 
cupation army would hardly be safe. 
And it remains to be seen whether 
the Germans can spare a large occupa- 
tion army. We venture to say that 
that army will not easily be seen, 
unless it consists of Italians; and at 
the moment it looks as if Hitler is 
not urging Mussolini to join him, be- 
cause the price he would have to pay 
for the ‘help is bound to weaken the 
economic foundations of the Nazi war 
machine. In the last resort, of course, 
Mussolini will do what he thinks best. 

Moreover, we must consider this. 
The occupations of Rumania and the 
Ukraine which we mentioned earlier 
took place after three and a half 
years of war. The manpower of those 
countries was depleted, but, as we 
have seen, their spirit was not broken. 
If now Hitler and Mussolini broke 
through very quickly, the hatred of 
the peoples will be infinitely stronger 
than it was in 1918, and it would still 
be infinitely stronger in this war, even 
after three and a half years, than it 
was in 1918. Hitler knows very well 
that he cannot count on a repetition 
of Polish events in South-East Europe, 
to say nothing of his friendly feelings 
for Stalin which undoubtedly have 
largely prevented him from trying 
his fortune in those parts so far. 

Of course, we know how seriously 
Hitler, and for that matter Stalin, 
takes this friendship. At the outbreak 
of this war Skoropadski lived in Berlin, 
where some thousands of his country- 
men and political henchmen formed 
a strange section of Hitler’s brown- 
shirted S.A. When the Russo-German 
pact was signed last August, the poor 
devils were rounded up by the 
Gestapo, and Skoropadski was told to 
step gingerly. Now, in Munich, he is 
back at his old game, organizing a 
new edition of the Ukrainian _ir- 
redenta. This by the way, although 
it is naturally most significant with 
regard to Russia’s attitude towards 
Italy’s joining Hitler. 


German Foreign Trade 


The second aspect of Germany’s 
economy after the second round, that 
is to say after this summer, concerns 
Germany's foreign trade. It is strange 
that the investigation of this aspect 
should offer pitfalls which again and 
again cause even qualified observers to 
make erroneous assumptions. 

An extremely thorough analysis of 
Germany’s foreign trade, and of its 
prospects and effects in this war, has 
recently been published by Mr. H. C. 
Hillmann in an English journal. It is 
based on the official German statistics 
for 1938, and comprises over 1000 
commodity groups in which, and 109 
countries with which, Germany traded 
in that year. Through appropriate 
grouping the analysis arrives at the 
following results. Forty-three per 
cent of the German imports (accord- 
ing to weight) came from Overseas 
Countries and the Allied Empires. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the German 
exports went to these countries. 

But what the analysis does not 
make clear, is this; ninety-five per 
cent of all German exports consisted 
of the following groups: coal and 
coke; stones, earths, glass, clay pro- 
ducts; iron ore (a small volume of 
re-exports); machines, vehicles, rail 
tracks; phosphates; by far the great- 
est part of which was exported by sea. 

Thus, if 73 per cent of all German 
exports went to neutral countries in 
Europe (including the Italian Em- 
pire), this large percentage 1s, far 
from being a blessing to Germany, a 
great disadvantage. For even if we 
assume that the non-bulky five per 
cent went entirely to neutral 





H. T. O’NEILLI, appointed manager of 
the Toronto main branch of the Royal 
Bank of Canada. He joined the bank 
at Port Hope, Ont., in 1914 and has 
served it in Toronto, Stratford and 
Montreal. R. M. Boyd, formerly man- 
ager of the Toronto main branch, be- 
comes supervisor of branches in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, suc- 
ceeding C. E. Mackenzie, who is re- 
tiring. 


European countries, the fact remains 
that almost the entire exports to 
neutral customers consisted of bulky 
goods which normally, whether 
to Spain, Italy, South-East Europe, 
or the Baltic States, were shipped and 
not railed. (Since these calculations 
are based on 1938 figures it is, per- 
haps, proper to mention that Austria 
and Czechoslovakia were regarded as 
parts of Germany.) 

If we eliminate finished goods, we 
see that 86 per cent of the total Ger- 
man exports were bulky unfinished 
goods; and that this 86 per cent ac- 
counted for only 20 per cent of the 
value of all German exports. 

However, the 73 per cent of weight 
which went to neutral countries in 
Europe accounted for 61 per cent of 
the total export value, so that just 
the most highly priced German ex- 
port goods were sold to European im- 
porters—the only redeeming feature 
in the picture, as far as Germany is 
concerned. 


Difficulty Remains 


But the difficulty remains; although 
Germany has lost 39 per cent of her 
export proceeds, she has to export 73 
per cent of her pre-war volume in 
order to retain 61 per cent of her pre- 
war proceeds. It is difficult to 
estimate how much of the bulky-ex- 
ports business may have become im- 
possible through the war, but the 
volume must be considerable, and it 
must certainly be growing just now 
when the German transportation sys- 
tem has more important things to do 
than just business. 

Moreover, it must appear doubtful 
that Germany will be able to maintain 
her export of highly-valued finished 
articles to European neutrals. Not 
only has Russia just concluded a trade 
treaty with Yugoslavia under which 
the latter takes 5 millions in machin- 
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The best 
equipped plant 


gets the order 


and high-cost production, merely because 
of the lack of sufficient cash with which 


to buy veu equipment. 


Through the specialized amortized 
payment plans offered by Industrial 
Acceptance Corporation Limited, Cana 
dian industrial concerns can buy and 
instal now the up-to-date and efficient 
equipment they need to modernize their 
Operations and to reduce their manufa 


turing costs. 


Around the whole cycle of Canadian 


v 
No manufacturing company need 
handicap itself by obsolete out-of-date 
machinery, and the resulting inefficient 


TOWN! 


industry are firms who are putting off 
until tomorrow the purchase of the 
equipment they need today If yours ts 
one of these, suggest to the cquipment 
manufacturer or agent that you'd like to 
take advantage of the I.A.C. Amortized 
Payment Plan, and start deriving the 


benefit of the new equ pment now 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation Lim 
ited will be glad to review its various 
plans with firms who sell machinery and 
industrial equipment to show how the 


modernization of industry in Canada 


an be facilitated 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation 


: Limited 
Halifax Kingston i cecen’ Chatham Winnipeg 
Saint John Peterborough Windsor Regina 
Fredericton Toronto Sudbury Saskatoon 
Quebec Hamilton Timmins Calgary 
Sherbrooke Niagara Falls Kirkland Lake Edmonton 
Ottawa London Rouyn Vancouver 


Commercial & Industrial Bankers 








Capital & Surplus Over $5,000,000 








e 
ery, etc., per year from Russia, but 
tussia will most probably extend her though naturally 
activities, and will with the smaller many, is less spe 
European _ still- Neutrals certainly consists only of 





The import side of the picture, al- the two others. It is not optimism or 
t t tL 


more vital to Ger- wishful thinking (we cannot for one 
‘ctacular, in that it moment forget the frightfulness of it 
comparatively few all), but hard facts, which leads us 


show not only an increasing political commodities which matter. If to the conclusion that this summer 
but also economic trend ‘‘away from Napoleon said, three things are neces- will decide the war. 
Berlin.” While Germany’s involve- sary to conduct war; money, money, To sum_ up. If Mussolini joins 


ment in the final struggle for life or and money; it is now three other Hitler, they are going to break to- 


death is an occasion for the smaller things, at least as 
countries to breathe more freely, Rus- concerned; oil, irc 
sia has achieved her immediate is, further, this 
political aim and can devote herself Napoleon’s three 
now to less exciting but more profit- replace the two 
able pursuits. 


FIRE SAFETY 


with 


maT 


Concrete foundations and _ first 
floors and a superstructure either 
in block or block and stucco form, 
are a growing trend in home build- 
ing circles. Concrete, in any of its 
forms, is easy to build with and 
lends itself readily and inexpen- 


sively to attractive architectural 
treatments. And it means a com- 
fortable home — cool in summer 


and easily heated in winter. 





far as the Nazis are gether. This summer. If Mussolini 
yn, and speed. There does not join Hitler, he realizes that 
difference; each of Hitler is going to break by himself 
requirements could This summer. The war may not im- 
others; none of the mediately end then; but it will be a 


Nazis’ three requirements can replace pitiful plight for the Nazis. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
Office — 803 Northern Ontario Building — Toronto 
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Why the War Will Not 
Bankrupt Britain 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


the war does not take into account the extent to which Britain 
is adjusting her economy to war's requirements. 


Rationing, the drive for exports and the cost-price control are 
effectively adjusting expenditure on just living to the dictates 
of winning the war and emerging relatively intact afterwards. 


British Empire wealth and resources are enormously greater than 


Germany'’s. 


And sooner or later Britain's position will be eased 


by the granting of credit by the United States for the purchase 


of war supplies. 
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all the 
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approaches a decision. Great Britain 
is commonly reckoned to have the 
deepest purse of any country, but 
there is a considerable amoun of 
loose talk about the inevitability of 
her virtual bankruptcy after the war 
It is not easy to understand how in 
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ght and blandly elled herself 
gold from the Allies that would 
! mean bankruptcy Far 
from it. Britain her 
ast trade and would 
the greatest entity 
world 
the British 
in any case 
capital. The restrictions on civil trade 
at home are not only in support of 
the prior requirements of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. They are also 
to enable exports to be increased to 
the point where the foreign exchange 
they provide is a powerful weapon 
against new taxation and an assur- 
ance against the dissipation of ac- 
cumulated wealth. The latest move 
was the limitation of the supply of 
cotton and rayon goods to the shops 
to 75 per cent. of last year’s level and 
the reduction to a quarter of the 
supply of linen goods. That is the 
measure of the determination with 
which the exports war is being waged 
Germany has nothing like the re- 
sources immediately available to the 
Allies and she has nothing like the 
scope for increasing her exports. (In 
the latter sphere she has, indeed, no 
oversea scope at all, while the field 
which lies open in neighboring ter- 
ritories is steadily being narrowed.) 
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Mines 
BY J. A. McRAE 


"ESTORS in Canadian mines ap- 
with an 
than at 
yrevious time in the history of 
There are many big 
which offer every 
assurance of being big 

the next fifteen to 
even more in some 
quotations for the 
amounts 


current 


> confronted 
somewhat 
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greater 


lominion 
producing mines 
reasonapie 
producers for 
twenty -ars, and 
the 
é vel which 
the 


ten times 

earnings 
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Mines, earning now at 

of around $3 per share annual- 

1 the stated opinion of a com- 

ikely to be a bigger pro- 

years from now than it is at 

is at around $20 per share 

mine would have to produce the 

urrent rate of profits for only six to 

seven years to cover this valuation, 

whereas everything points toward 

the likelihood of the mine contin- 

producer for at 

times that length of 


sonore 


i big least 


e 
‘lose students of the market for 
lares in producing mines in Canada 
ire unable to find any sound reason 
such shares should 
‘ir stocks at the recent low lev- 
els established. A gold mine, earning 
: annually, and in such 
condition as to assure a long 
ahead, would normally sell 
$50 per Why such 
should be just half 
understand, 
which is causing 
stock markets to 
vonder in what direction the seller 
of such shares may hope to employ 
his funds to better or to anything like 
equal advantage to himself, 
the trend or result of war. 
* 

Nickel Offsets, Ltd., has issued a 
statement showing 359,603 tons of 
ore indicated, with a value of $6,562,- 
000. The property is in the Sudbury 
iistrict, and embraces a big acreage 
Further exploration is to proceed this 
year. The property is controlled by 
Albert Wende and _ associates of 
Buffalo. 


vhy holders of 
share 


at $40 to share 
sold at 
difficult to 

something 
students of 
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that price is 
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close 


despite 


e 
John E. Hammell, president of 
Pickle Crow Gold Mines, informed 
the shareholders of the company at 
the annual meeting that the physical 
condition of the mine was better than 

at any former time. 

e 
Nickel production from the mines 
in the Sudbury district of Northern 
Ontario has averaged $5,000,000 every 
thirty days so far during 1940, This 
production exceeds any former record 
in the history of the industry. Nickel 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


ONTO THE SCRAP HEAP of old cars, girders, boilers, etc., at Park Royal, 


goes this old car. 


England, 


The British government has organized a great 


drive to collect old iron and scrap metal for the manufacture of armaments. 
Now this mangled jalopy, having served its owner will help defend the Empire. 


WE DISCUSS THIS WEEK 


Brazilian 


BY FAR the important 

. factor in the public utility field 
in Brazil, Brazilian Traction, Light 
& Power Company, Limited, 
through subsidiaries supplies elec- 
tric light and power, traction, gas 
and water the cities of 
Janeiro, Paulo and 
and adjoining coffee-rich 
areas. Telephone service is 
vided throughout the states of Rio 
de Janeiro and Paulo, in a 
considerable part of the state of 
Minas Geraes, as well as in a part 
of the state of Parana. A popula- 
tion of more than 4,900,000 is served 
by subsidiaries other than _ tele- 
phone; double that number live in 
the covered by telephone 
operations. 

The demand Brazilian Trac- 
tion’s services has kept pace with 
the growing industrialization of 
Brazil. However, despite deter- 
mined efforts to diversify Brazil’s 
basic economy, prosperity in the 
country is measured in terms of 
raw material prices, particularly 
coffee and cotton. The greatest 
difficulty in times of depression is 
the factor of exchange fluctuations; 
for Brazilian Traction’s profits in 
Brazilian milreis must be converted 
into Canadian dollars for debt ser- 
vice and dividends. This affects the 
company’s stock, which gains with 
a rise in the worth of the milreis 
in Canadian or United States dol- 
lars and falls off with a reverse 
trend. 
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Frozen Balances 


3razil depends so large- 
coffee exports and because 
prices for this commodity were 
low for a considerable period, re- 
turns were substantially reduced 
and Brazil’s balance of payments 
suffered, which led to the accum- 
ulation of frozen foreign balances 
in the country. To expedite the 
flow of capital to the country and 
to encourage domestic capital, in- 
ternal political stability and friend- 
ly relations with the United States 
are needed. The Vargas admin- 
istration has shown commendable 
eagerness to put Brazil on a sound 
political footing and has been mak- 
ing friendly overtures to the 
United States: with the result that 
American capital has been enlisted 
in the struggle to develop Brazil’s 
many latent resources. 

Now Brazil’s balance of trade is 
improving: first because of an in- 
crease in exports, but chiefly be- 
cause of the cutting down of im- 
ports. During the 11 months of 
1939, exports rose 5 per cent; im- 
ports were reduced by 15 per cent. 
Brazil is now taking care of all 
commercial credits without a lag 
and latest reports are to the effect 
that the government has worked 
out a satisfactory plan for start- 
ing payment on the country’s for- 
eign debt which amounts. to 


3ecause 


ly on 


output has averaged over 21,000,000 
per month so far during the cur- 
year, as compared with 17,000,- 
000 Ibs. per month in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. 
s 
Gold produced by the mines of On- 
tario so far during 1940 has averaged 
a little over $10,000,000 per month. 
This is more than $1,000,000 
month the record for 
responding period of the 
year 


Ibs 
rent 


per 
above the cor- 


preceding 


es 
Omega Gold Mines handled 
tons of ore in fiscal year ended 
March 31. Ore averaged just $5.81 
per ton. An operating profit of $54,- 
143 was reported for the year 
2 
McIntyre-Porcupine Mines had a 
gross recovery of $8,793,575 in gold 
during the fiscal year ended March 
31. This compared with $8,375,336 
in the preceding year which was the 
former best record. Ore reserves 
have increased to 4,245,466 tons con- 
taining an estimated $49,315,431. The 
fact that ore reserves increased by ap- 


174,449 


the 


Traction 


around  $1,000,000,000. This de- 
velopment should affect Brazilian 
Traction in two ways: it will hasten 
the resumption of dividend pay- 
ments—which were discontinued in 
1938—and with the milreis at least 
on speaking terms with the Cana- 
dian dollar, gross and net earnings 
in terms of Canadian currency 
should improve materially. 

The long term’ outlook for 
Brazilian Traction is hopeful, for 
the country is still comparatively 
undeveloped and a relatively small 
proportion of the population makes 
use of the company’s services. Thus 
expansion possibilities are large, 
but depend on the success of the 
country in solving its coffee and 
other basic economic problems. 

After 1929, Brazilian Traction’s 
net income fell off sharply in a 
reflection of the decline in the 
price of coffee and other Brazilian 
commodities. As Brazilian  ex- 
change rates nose-dived, it became 
impossible for the company to send 
funds abroad, despite the fact that 
operations were well maintained. 
Consequently, dividends were sus- 
pended from 1933 to 1935, inclu- 
sive. The gradual convalescence 
of the world’s ailing economic 
system permitted dividend pay- 
ments well into 1938, but there- 
after recurrence of the old ex- 
change malady choked them off. 

A consistently strong financial 
position has been maintained by 
Brazilian Traction. Current assets 
are held largely in Brazil and can- 
not be withdrawn readily, but large 
holdings of Canadian government 
bonds buttress the company’s 
financial structure. 


The Earnings Trend 


Earnings for the 1939 fiscal year 
are not yet available, but are 
estimated to be equal to approxi- 
mately $1.28 per share, as com- 
pared with $1.37 in 1938 and $1.54 
in 1937. The earnings decline re- 
corded in the last year came chiefly 
at the tail end of the period: on 
the whole, gains in combined 
volumes of sales of power, tram- 
ways, telephone and other services 
established a new high record. The 
sad fact is that the gains were 
recorded in terms of milreis. Net 
earnings before depreciation and 
amortization were $4,460,611 for 
the first 3 months of 1940, as com- 
pared with $4,979,384 in the same 
period in 1939; again, decline in 
the exchange rate is responsible. 

Currently the ordinary stock of 
Brazilian Traction has above-aver- 
age speculative appeal. While it 
is still difficult to make definite pre- 
dictions as to the resumption of 
dividends, payments are a near 
term possibility. And the significant 
signpost pointing in this direction 
is the improvement in Brazil’s bal- 
ance of trade. 


proximately $5,000,000 in spite of cur- 
rent record output is an indication of 
the strong physical condition of the 
mine. Although McIntyre-Porcupine 
is a company with an authorized cap- 
ital of just 800,000 shares, the net 
working capital has risen to $16,104,- 
785. Net profits during the fiscal 
year amount to $4.66 per share. 
a 

Little Long Lac Gold Mines handled 
106,777 tons of ore during 1939 for an 
output of $1,699,078. Net profit for 
the year was $569,421 compared with 
$435,573 in the preceding year. 

e 

Cariboo Geld Quartz Mining Co. 
will pay a bonus of two cents per share 
together with the regular quarterly 
dividend of four cents on July 2. 

7. 

Pickle Crow mined 41,770 tons of 
ere during the first quarter of this 
year, of which 7,949 tons were sorted 
out as waste, The remaining 33,821 
tons sent through the mill yielded 
$686,666 for an average of $20.30 per 
ton. Operating costs averaged $5.63 
per ton. 
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Three Generations 
OF BUSINESS BORROWERS 


“Son, when your 
grandfather started this 
business sixty years ago, 
his first bank loan was 
for $300 from the 

Bank of Montreal. We've 
looked to them ever since, 
and our credit line now is in 
five figures.” 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


"4 bank where small accounts are welcome” 


A103 


AS LITTLE AS 10° A WEEK 
PRE-PAYS HOSPITAL BILLS! 


Every employer and employee should find out about the new 
Canadian Hospitalization Plan. Available to all employees 
(in groups of 5 or more), this remarkable new plan pre-pays 
hospital bills—assures every employee hospital care when he 
needs it—without going into debt—without fuss or bother. 


This new plan is sponsored by “Continental”, one of the oldest 
organizations specializing in accident and sickness protection 
—with more than $37,000,000 in assets to guarantee its suc- 
cessful operation. 


Executives, managers, representatives of employee committees 
are invited to obtain complete information. Enquiries are 
strictly confidential, entail no obligation. Address your enquiry: 


Hospitalization Department, Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, Federal Building, Toronto, (Head Office for 
Canada.) 


Za 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
ACQUISITION ORDER 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Subject to certain exemptions, the Foreign Ex- 
change Acquisition Order requires every resident 
of Canada who had any foreign currency or foreign 
currency deposit in his possession, ownership or 
control on May Ist, 1940, regardless of amount, to 
sell the same to an Authorized Dealer (chartered 
bank) on or before May 31st, 1940. 


Unless an extension has been granted by the 
Board, any resident who has not complied with 
the terms of the Order on or before May 31st, 
1940, will be in default and subject to the penalties 
provided in the Order. 


The Order does not require the sale of foreign 
securities. ~ 


Further information and particulars may be 
obtained from any branch of a chartered bank. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CONTROL BOARD 


GASOLINE RATIONING and the 25-shillings-per-horsepower tax which was 
instituted early this year in Englanc have taken their toll of private cars: it is 
estimated that nearly half of them have been laid or sold for scrap. Here, 
at a car wreckers’ establishment near Foots Cray, t, are workmen enga: 


in breaking up cars for scrap metal which will be used for armaments. 
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BY HAROLD SUTHERLAND 


tT OW’S your wasp waist?” 

When a fashion editor asks such 
a personal question as this, those of 
her readers who are blessed by na- 
ture with the silhouette of an hour- 
glass, reach for another sweet and 
turn the page with a feeling of calm 
indifference, but their sisters, who 
happen to be built on lines indicating 
there has been no famine in the land, 
puff hard on a cigarette and go into 
a serious conference with themselves 
as to what they propose to do to cor- 
rect the situation. 

Most men can accept whatever 
figure they present with philosophic- 
al nonchalance, whether they be thin 
or fat, displaying the form of a 
rowing-club Adonis or a balloon-like 
Goering, and let it go at that, but 
women live by different rules—rules 
set by stern dictators of fashion, 
which demand that the shape of their 





Left—Massaging with a roller. 
Right—A foam bath. 





bodies as well as the cut of their gar- 
ments conform to their latest edicts. 

Ever so often an order is issued 
from style headquarters commanding 
that the feminine form undergo a 
complete doing over. About once in 
every ten years there is a new con- 
ception of what the perfect figure 
should be and the amazing part of 
it all is that women manage in some 
mysterious way to change at will 
from a Garbo to a Mae West and 
back again. 

During the period around 1910 
your family photograph album will 
show you that women were full- 
bosomed, small-waisted and round- 
hipped, but turn over a few pages to 
the period just after the war and 
note the change. Round girls* have 
become __ flat-chested and _hipless. 
Waist lines have entirely disappeared 
and belts are worn down where hips 
used to be. It was the era of the 
boyish form and the so-calied jazz 
age—an era in which the press, pulpit 
and the older generation denounced 
youth and its frivolities for interfer- 
ing with the natural feminine figure 
divine, which to them, Lillian Russell, 
the glamor girl of earlier days, epi- 
tomized with a body of full bosomed 
magnificence. Resolutions were 
passed by women’s clubs to “put the 
waistline back where God intended 
it to be,” but to no avail. Fashion 
had dictated and that was that. 
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UT by the time another ten years 
had rolled by, and we were into 
the nineteen-thirties, the mode had 
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Left—Massage given by hand. 


Right—Exercise for limbering and 
reducing. 





changed to such a degree that the 
feminine figure was forced to submit 
to another re-styling. And submit 
it did. The emphasis was placed on 
slim hips and long limbs—the lines 
of the athlete—so sisters, sweethearts 
and wives adopted whatever methods 
were necessary to streamline their 
bodies to the order of the day. 

But with the beginning of 1940, 
cates Dame Fashion, with ail her incon- 
sistency, decided that the athletic 
figure looked too thick through the 
middle, so another great drive was 
on to recapture the small waistline. 
The perfect figure to-day is back to 
the Lillian Russell type, but with less 
general avoirdupois. In fact, Paris 
has advocated the return of the boned 
corset, which pulled the great stage 
star in and let her hips bulge out 
but the modern woman for once re- 
elled at the suggestion of the ex- 
perts and refused to be made that 
uncomfortable. 

Instead of lacing a picket fence 
around their waists, the ladies of 
fashion, who lack the hour-glass sil- 
houette, are finding easier methods 
to conform to style changes by sub- 
mitting to special exercises and re- 
ducing treatments worked out for 
them and applied by beauty salon 
experts. 

Some of the methods by which 








i Left—Water under great pressure 
i for toning. 
Centre—A bath of warm wax. 


s Right—The perfection of the fin- 
ished product. 





; milady is able to re-style her body 

| to new fashion trends are shown in 

j the photographs on this page by a 
cameraman, who was allowed behind 
the scenes in one of Canada’s largest 
and most up-to-date grooming estab- 
lishments, where figures are stream- 
lined to fashion’s decrees. Exercises, 
massage treatments, wax baths and 
bubble baths explain in some degree, 
perhaps, why it is that women are 
able to transform their general ap- 
pearance almost over night from the 
Straight line of the boyish figure to 
wasp and hour-glass curves. 
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Why the War Will Not 
Bankrupt Britain 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 








the war does not take into account the extent to which Britain 
is adjusting her economy to war's requirements. 


Rationing, the drive for exports and the cost-price control are 
effectively adjusting expenditure on just living to the dictates 
of winning the war and emerging relatively intact afterwards. 


British Empire wealth and resources are enormously greater than 
Germany's. And sooner or later Britain's position will be eased 
by the granting of credit by the United States for the purchase 


Loose talk about the inevitability of bankruptcy for Britain after 
of war supplies. 
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that so much is realized by the United 























intended. Italy, it will be remem- 
bered, was thought by economic ex- States, as by the rest of the world, and 
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7 ; n f ible, would have had such 


and economic and finan- 


RAS, CARNE es SRN eng eens er ial repercussions th; e United 
ards And s measures, in an — ‘ 
hoch nae : States would have cu e day on 


J 








vhich it insisted on the letter of the 
nieteopecte = ” yntract 
ae In the final analysis it is plain that 
‘ . — Sais : Macca *~s can pay for the War, spot 
; = 7 me See is! to any conceivable limit, 
_? aie wit coming near to that much- 
: eae — bout state of bankruptcy. But 
. a ee I osition would be better, not only 
3 oy eee for the Allies, but also for America, 
i 7 f spot cash were not always necessary. 
= ow ee 
ain su t i 
S QS} signed 
iia 





ceintictan avers Mines 


—— 1 anja ari BY J. A. McRAE 








a5 ae _ - or Punneg Ls ESTORS in Canadian mines ap- 
ee : oe age a on a pear to be confronted with an op- 
: 7 wal portunity somewhat greater than at 
ae ; ny previous time in the history of 
° : ze . a) Gs ie) B stree the dominion. There are many big 
nfl es making for inflation |! roducing mines which offer every 
; gid at i The great asonable assurance of being big 
ff f f en ass as producers for the next fifteen to 
, ne that its twenty years, and even more in some 
: ation ndermine the uses, where the quotations for the 
sritain. And loans, shares are at a level which amounts 
X ‘ - judged by to only six to ten times the current 

ic ay ae canal innual rate of earnings 

e 

Lake Shore Mines, earning now at 
i rate of around $3 per share annual- 
The Gold Question and in the stated opinion of a com- 
, Pec any Official, likely to be a bigger pro- 
n : i Ms mee i meas er ten years from now than it is at 
he 2 ae find vay Present, is at around $20 per share 
sn esnis ‘tHanti winless the war ~0& mime would have to produce the 
ee eae sn anyone expects, before Current rate of profits for only six to 
sei Allies ring the ‘ermans, Seven years to cover this valuation, 
swastikas fn hand: to the conference whereas everything points toward 
the likelihood of the mine contin- 


Britain had about £500,000,000 


+ ef =f 
i last September, and she has least 


uing as a big producer for at 
times that length of 


t ( or three 

ss now. But the time will surely 'W9 OF tres 

m I United States sees the Ami¢ 
A gold reserves of the Allies en ae 
route to her, when she will not onl Close students of the market for 
ie 4 sdvance credit but will al- hares in producing mines in Canada 
wah + ‘i oom oe fade ocala ire unable to find any sound reason 

s is upon her istomers : ; 
For sritain and a Frar ienuded why holders of such shares should 


f gold could hardly continue to sup- ‘Sel! their stocks at the recent low lev- 
ort the metal as the sole measure of @/S established. A gold mine, earning 
vealth and means of international] %2 Per share annually, and in such 
settlement hysical condition as to assure a long 

Even if the U.S. did not see the f t ahead, would normally sell 
red light and blandly swelled herself @¢ $40 to $50 per share. Why such 


1 
with gold from the 
t 


Allies that would Shares should be sold at just half 
not mean their ankruptey Far that price is difficult to understand, 
from it. Britain would still have her @nd is something which is causing 


vast trade and her Empire would Close students of stock markets to 
still be the greatest economic entity wonder in what direction the seller 
in the world of such shares may hope to employ 

But the British government is not his funds to better or to anything like 
disposed to live on its equal advantage to himself, despite 
trend or result of war 


in any case 
capital. The restrictions on civil trade the 
at home are not only in support of ° 

the prior requirements of the Army, Nickel Offsets, Ltd., has issued a 
Navy and Air Force. They are also Statement showing 359,603 tons of 
to enable exports to be increased to ore indicated, with a value of $6,562,- 
the point where the foreign exchange 000. The property is in the Sudbury 
they provide is a powerful district, and embraces a big acreage 
igainst new taxation and an Further exploration is to proceed this 


weapon 
assur- 


ance against the dissipation of ac- year. The property is controlled by 
cumulated wealth. The latest move Albert Wende and _ associates of 
was the limitation of the supply of Buffalo 

cotton and rayon goods to the shops ® 


John E 
Pickle Crow 


Hammell, 
Gold 


to 75 per cent. of last year’s level and 
the reduction to a quarter of the 


president of 
Mines, informed 


supply of linen goods. That is the the shareholders of the company at 
measure of the determination with the annual meeting that the physical 
which the exports war is being waged. condition of the mine was better than 


Germany has nothing like the re- at any former time 
sources immediately available to the © 
Allies and she has nothing like the Nickel 
scope for increasing her exports. (In in the Sudbury 
the latter sphere she has, indeed, no 
oversea scope at all, while the field 
which lies open in neighboring ter- 
ritories is steadily being narrowed.) 


production from the mines 
district of Northern 
Ontario has averaged $5,000,000 every 
thirty days so far during 1940. This 
production exceeds any former record 
in the history of the industry. Nickel 
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ONTO THI 
England, goes this old car. 


WE DISCUSS 





Brazilian 


BY FAR the 

P factor in the public utility field 
in Brazil, Brazilian Traction, Light 
& Power Company, Limited, 
through subsidiaries supplies elec- 
tric light and power, traction, gas 
and water service in the cities of 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Santos and adjoining coffee-rich 
areas. Telephone service is pro- 
vided throughout the states of Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, in a 
considerable part of the state of 
Minas Geraes, as well as in a part 
of the state of Parana. A popula- 
tion of more than 4,900,000 is served 


most important 


by subsidiaries other than _ tele- 
phone; double that number live in 
the areas covered by telephone 


operations. 

The demand for Brazilian Trac- 
tion’s services has kept pace with 
the growing industrialization of 
Brazil. However, despite deter- 
mined efforts to diversify Brazil’s 
economy, prosperity in the 
country is measured in terms of 
raw material particularly 
coffee and cotton. The greatest 
difficulty in times of depression is 
the factor of exchange fluctuations; 
for Brazilian Traction’s profits in 
Brazilian milreis must be converted 
into Canadian dollars for debt ser- 
vice and dividends. This affects the 
company’s stock, which gains with 
a rise in the worth of the milreis 
in Canadian or United States dol- 
lars and falls off with a 
trend. 


basic 


prices, 


reverse 


Frozen Balances 


Brazil depends so large- 
ly on coffee exports and because 
prices for this commodity were 
low for a considerable period, re- 
turns were substantially reduced 
and Brazil's balance of payments 
suffered, which led to the accum- 
ulation of frozen foreign balances 
in the country. To expedite the 
fiow of capital to the country and 
to encourage domestic capital, in- 
ternal political stability and friend- 
ly relations with the United States 
are needed. The Vargas admin- 
istration has shown commendable 
eagerness to put Brazil on a sound 
political footing and has been mak- 
ing friendly overtures to. the 
United States: with the result that 
American capital has been enlisted 
in the struggle to develop Brazil's 
many latent resources. 

Now Brazil’s balance of trade is 
improving: first because of an in- 
in exports, but chiefly be- 
cause of the cutting down of im- 
ports. During the 11 months of 
1939, exports rose 5 per cent; im- 
ports were reduced by 15 per cent. 
Brazil is now taking care of all 
commercial credits without a lag 


Because 


crease 


! and latest reports are to the effect 


that the government has worked 
out a satisfactory plan for start- 
ing payment on the country’s for- 
eign debt which amounts. to 


output has averaged over 
lbs. per month so far during the cur- 


21,000,000 


rent year, as compared with 17,000,- 
000 lbs. per month in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. 

” 

Gold produced by the mines of On- 
tario so far during 1940 has averaged 
a little over $10,000,000 per month. 
This is more than $1,000,000 per 
month above the record for 
responding 


the cor- 


period of the preceding 


year 
+ 
Omega Gold Mines handled 174,449 
tons of ore in the fiscal year ended 


March 31. Ore averaged just $5.81 
per ton. An operating profit of $54,- 
143 was reported for the year 
McIntyre-Porcupine 
gross recovery of $8,793,575 in gold 
during the fiscal year ended March 
31. This compared with $8,375,336 
in the preceding year which was the 
former best record. Ore reserves 
have increased to 4,245,466 tons con- 
taining an estimated $49,315,431. The 
fact that ore reserves increased by ap- 


Mines had a 


SCRAP HEAP of old cars, 


boilers, etc., at Park Royal, 


girders, 
The British government has organized a great 
drive to collect old iron and scrap metal for the manufacture of armaments. 
Now this mangled jalopy, 


having served its owner will help defend the Empire. 


































































THIS WEER 


Traction 


around $1,000,000,000. This de- 
velopment should affect Brazilian 
Traction in two ways: it will hasten 
the resumption of dividend pay- 
ments—which were discontinued in 
1938—and with the milreis at least 
on speaking terms with the Cana- 
dian dollar, gross and net earnings 
in terms of Canadian currency 
should improve materially. 

The long term outlook for 
Brazilian Traction is hopeful, for 
the country is still comparatively 
undeveloped and a relatively small 
proportion of the population makes 
use of the company’s services. Thus 
expansion possibilities are large, 
but depend on the success of the 
country in solving its coffee and 
other basic economic problems. 

After 1929, Brazilian Traction’s 
net income fell off sharply in a 
reflection of the decline in the 
price of coffee and other Brazilian 
commodities. As Brazilian  ex- 
change rates nose-dived, it became 
impossible for the company to send 
funds abroad, despite the fact that 
operations were well maintained. 
Consequently, dividends were sus- 


pended from 1933 to 1935, inclu- 
sive. The gradual convalescence 
of the world’s ailing economic 
system permitted dividend pay- 


ments well into 1938, but there- 
after recurrence of the old ex- 
change malady choked them off. 

A consistently strong financial 
position has been maintained by 
Brazilian Traction. Current assets 
are held largely in Brazil and can- 
not be withdrawn readily, but large 
holdings of Canadian government 
bonds buttress the company’s 
financial structure. 


The Earnings Trend 


Earnings for the 1939 fiscal year 
are not yet available, but are 
estimated to be equal to approxi- 
mately $1.28 per share, as com- 
pared with $1.37 in 1938 and $1.54 
in 1937. The earnings decline re- 
corded in the last year came chiefly 
at the tail end of the period: on 
the whole, gains in combined 
volumes of sales of power, tram- 
ways, telephone and other services 
established a new high record. The 
sad fact is that the gains were 
recorded in terms of milreis. Net 
earnings before depreciation and 
amortization were $4,460,611 for 
the first 3 months of 1940, as com- 
pared with $4,979,384 in the same 
period in 1929; again, decline in 
the exchange rate is responsible. 

Currently the ordinary stock of 
Brazilian Traction has above-aver- 
age speculative appeal. While it 
is still difficult to make definite pre- 
dictions as to the resumption of 
dividends, payments are a near 
term possibility. And the significant 
signpost pointing in this direction 
is the improvement in Brazil’s bal- 
ance of trade. 


proximately $5,000,000 in spite of cur- 
rent record output is an indication of 
the strong physical condition of the 
mine. Although MclIntyre-Porcupine 
is a company with an authorized cap- 
ital of just 800,000 shares, the net 
working capital has risen to $16,104,- 
785. Net profits during the fiscal 
year amount to $4.66 per share. 
* 
Gold Mines handled 
106,777 tons of ore during 1939 for an 
output of $1,699,078. Net profit for 
the year was $569,421 compared with 
$435,573 in the preceding year. 

7 

Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Co. 
will pay a bonus of two cents per share 
together with the regular quarterly 
dividend of four cents on July 2. 

* 

Pickle Crow mined 41,770 tons of 
ere during the first quarter of this 
year, of which 7,949 tons were sorted 
out as waste. The remaining 33,821 
tons sent through the mill yielded 
$686,666 for an average of $20.30 per 
ton. Operating costs averaged $5.63 
per ton. 


Little Long Lac 


May 25, 1940 


-, ,.OF BUSINESS BORROWERS 


Son, when your 






grandfather started this 
business sixty years ago, 
his first bank loan was 
for $300 from the 
Bank of Montreal. We've 
looked to them ever since, 
and our credit line now is in 
five figures.” 


BANK “OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


"4 bank where small accounts are welcome” 


A103 


AS LITTLE AS 10° A WEEK 
PRE-PAYS HOSPITAL BILLS! 


Every employer and employee should find out about the new 
Canadian Hospitalization Plan. Available to all employees 
(in groups of 5 or more), this remarkable new plan pre-pays 
hospital bills—assures every employee hospital care when he 
needs it—without going into debt—without fuss or bother. 


This new plan is sponsored by “Continental’’, one of the oldest 
organizations specializing in accident and sickness protection 
—with more than $37,000,000 in assets to guarantee its suc- 
cessful operation. 


Executives, managers, representatives of employee committees 

are invited to obtain complete information. Enquiries are 

strictly confidential, entail no obligation. Address your enquiry: 

Hospitalization Department, Continental Casualty Com- 

pany, Federal Building, Toronto, (Head Office for 
Canada.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
ACQUISITION ORDER 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Subject to certain exemptions, the Foreign Ex- 
change Acquisition Order requires every resident 
of Canada who had any foreign currency or foreign 
currency deposit in his possession, ownership or 
control on May Ist, 1940, regardless of amount, to 
sell the same to an Authorized Dealer (chartered 
bank) on or before May 3ist, 1940. 


Unless an extension has been granted by the 
Board, any resident who has not complied with 
the terms of the Order on or before May 31st, 


1940, will be in default and subject to the penalties 
provided in the Order. 


The Order does not require the sale of foreign 
securities. ~ 


Further information and particulars may be 
obtained from any branch of a chartered bank. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CONTROL BOARD 





GASOLINE RATIONING and the 25-shillings-per-horsepower tax which was 
instituted early this year in England have taken their toll of private cars: it is 
estimated an nearly half of them have been laid up or sold for scrap. Here, 
at a car wreckers’ establishment near Foots Cray, at, aes workmen engaged 
in breaking up cars for scrap metal which will be used for armaments. 
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PEOPLE “tis TRAVEL atte FASHION atte HOMES ette THE ARTS 
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The Feminine Figure Obeys the Will of Fashion 


BY HAROLD SUTHERLAND 





a | OW’S your wasp waist?” 
When a fashion editor asks such 
a personal question as this, those of 
her readers who are blessed by na- 
ture with the silhouette of an hour- 
glass, reach for another sweet and 
turn the page with a feeling of calm 
indifference, but their sisters, who 
happen to be built on lines indicating 
there has been no famine in the land, 
» puff hard on a cigarette and go into 
a serious conference with themselves 
as to what they propose to do to cor- 
rect the situation. 

Most men can accept whatever 
figure they present with philosophic- 
al nonchalance, whether they be thin 
or fat, displaying the form of a 
rowing-club Adonis or a balloon-like 
Goering, and let it go at that, but 
women live by different rules—rules 
set by stern dictators of fashion, 
which demand that the shape of their 





Left—Massaging with a roller. 
Right—A foam bath. 





bodies as well as the cut of their gar- 
ments conform to their latest edicts. 

Ever so often an order is issued 
from style headquarters commanding 
that the feminine form undergo a 
complete doing over. About once in 
every ten years there is a new con- 
ception of what the perfect figure 
should be and the amazing part of 
it all is that women manage in some 
mysterious way to change at will 
from a Garbo to a Mae West and 
back again. 

During the period around 1910 
your family photograph album will 
show you that women were full- 
bosomed, small-waisted and _ round- 
hipped, but turn over a few pages to 
the period just after the war and 
note the change. Round girls* have 
become __ flat-chested and __hipless. 
Waist lines have entirely disappeared 
and belts are worn down where hips 
used to be. It was the era of the 
boyish form and the so-called jazz 
age—an era in which the press, pulpit 
and the older generation denounced 
youth and its frivolities for interfer- 
ing with the natural feminine figure 
divine, which to them, Lillian Russell, 
the glamor girl of earlier days, epi- 
tomized with a body of full bosomed 
magnificence. Resolutions were 
passed by women’s clubs to ‘put the 
waistline back where God intended 
it to be,” but to no avail. Fashion 
had dictated and that was that. 





i il lia 


PUT by the time another ten years 
had roiled by, and we were into 
the nineteen-thirties, the mode had 





ererr 


Left—Massage given by hand. 


Right—Exercise for limbering and 
reducing. 





changed to such a degree that the 
feminine figure was forced to submit 
to another re-styling. And submit 
it did. The emphasis was placed on 
slim hips and long limbs—the lines 
of the athlete—so sisters, sweethearts 
and wives adopted whatever methods 
were necessary to streamline their 

bodies to the order of the day. 
But with the beginning of 1940, 
mascara Dame Fashion, with all her incon- 
sistency, decided that the athletic 
figure looked too thick through the 
middle, so another great drive was 
on to recapture the small waistline. 
The perfect figure to-day is back to 
the Lillian Russell type, but with less 
general avoirdupois. In fact, Paris 
' has advocated the return of the boned 
corset, which pulled the great stage 
4 Star in and let her hips bulge out 
but the modern woman for once re- 
elled at the suggestion of the ex- 
perts and refused to be made that 

uncomfortable. 

Instead of lacing a picket fence 
around their waists, the ladies of 
fashion, who lack the hour-glass sil- 
houette, are finding easier methods 
to conform to style changes by sub- 
mitting to special exercises and re- 
ducing treatments worked out for 
them and applied by beauty salon 
experts. 

Some of the methods by which 








I Left—Water under great pressure 
for toning. 
Centre—A bath of warm wax. 


Ri;ht—The perfection of the fin- 
ished product. 





milady is able to re-style her body 
to new fashion trends are shown in 
the photographs on this page by a 
cameraman, who was allowed behind 
the scenes in one of Canada’s largest 
and most up-to-date grooming estab- 
lishments, where figures are stream- 
lined to fashion’s decrees. Exercises, 
massage treatments, wax baths and 
bubble baths explain in some degree, 
Perhaps, why it is that women are 
. able to transform their general ap- 
bearance almost over night from the 





was ; 
it is Straight line of the boyish figure to 


jere, wasp and hour-glass curves. 
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The Hands of 
ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD 


SCIENTIST «© AVIATOR e EXPLORER 


In two expeditions to the South Polar resions 
he made rich contributions to scientific hnowl- 
edge. Now his third expedition, hacked by the 
U. S. Government, is at work in Antarctica 
The world honors Richard E. Byrd, greatest of 


modern explorers 


Admiral Byrd's personal watch is a Longines 
strap Chronograph; the scientific timing equip- 
ment for his expedition is Longines exclusively. 





ng thes 


Longines watches have been Ad- 
miral Byrd’s personal choice for 
navigation and timing for all his 
many flights and expeditions. For 
his third Antarctie expedition, he 
again selected Lor 

timepieces exclusively. A brilliant 
record in the exaeti 
the greatest flvers has established 


zines scientific 


service of 


Longines as the cc} aviation 

Fine, personal Longines watches 

are priced as low as $42.50 at au- 

thorized jewelers. In 77 countries, 
world’s most honored hands 

wear Longines, the world’s most 
red Wa 


LONGINES-WITTNAU ERCO. OF CAN. LTD. 
40 S17 


LONGINES THE WORLD'S 
MOST HONORED WATCH, 


JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 


raid ? c 
10 carat yellow é 
gold filled case; 
pink dial; 17 j. 
$67.50 


BY aai its 
10 carat yellow 
gold filled; 17 
iewels $67.50 


Sta?) | 
10 carat yellow 
gold filled; 17° ' 
jewels $69.50 
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The happiest days of many patients” lives 
at Homewood. It is 
spital for the treatment 


bave been sper 
more than a | 
of ner is and 








is @ ty 

situated on a scer 

good cheer and 

of ak me aff rydrotherapy, 





massage, diet erapy, occupational 
therapy, are all included in one very 
moderate rate. 

Write Harvey Clare, M.D., 


Medical Superintendent, Homewood Sanitarium, 
Guelph, Ont 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


BRITISH — UNSHRINKABLE—COLORFAST 
36 or 54 inches wide. At all leading stores or 
write Wm Hollins, Ltd., 266 King St., Toronto 
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Oriental 


ream 
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gives a flower-like 
complexion for this 
important occasion. 
Will not disappoint. 
u Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 
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Changing Figures To Fit 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


F YOU have ever tried on a dress 

and whispered “It’s a dream,” 
wondering if the seams are wide 
enough to let out an inch at the 
waist and possibly two at the hips, 
you know how dreary it is to fit your 
clothes to your figure. Fitting your 
figure to your clothes may take a 
little longer than letting out a seam 
here and there, but the sheer smug 
satisfaction it brings is worth it 

Your depends on the 
method and you can’t do better than 
follow one which has proven its suc- 
cess in salons throughout the country. 
Elizabeth Arden brings her exercise 
Salon to you in a slender album of 
phonograph records. There are three 
records and they cover a complete 
course in fundamental exercises for 
posture, limbering, breathing and re- 
ducing. Each album has an illus- 
trated folder which shows each exer- 


success 


cise in double exposure so that you 
can visualize it, practise it and then 
do it, directed by Arden’'s directress 
of exercise You do them to music 
and in perfect rhythm 

The exercise records were first in- 


troduced in Palm Beach where they 








re i something of a furor when 
groups of friends gathered around 
swimm irrying portable 
victrola i do the setting 
exercises on the sands before the 
morning s Y 
I'wenty exercises form the routine 
\ ynncentrate on the 











nes suit your particular re- 
Y s I nstance, if you 
stand badly, vou will pay particular 
ittent t f ion of perfect 
S s should be 

1 plumt ne from the ear lobe 
g shoulders, through the 


hody, through the ankle 
foot. To attain the 
ne must stand with the weight 


slightly forward and the feet to- 
g the outside border of the 
f \ he toes gripping the floor, 
th the knees together, with the end 
the spin “tucked under.” The 

bs and chest should give the impres- 
sior levated out of the 
Vai shoulders down and 





»f the head pressed 
ip as if the ear lobes were being 
from the shoulders. 
And if you want to pay particular 
ittention to your breathing, do this 
exercise: Stand in front of an open 





window high, hips’ tucked 
und relaxed to. sides. To 

nts, exhale through the 
mouth, lowering arms and bending 


body forward. Continue exercise by 
breathing in and body and 
arms to full stretch 


For a tiny waist there’s the Tick 


raising 


Tock exercise On count 1, stand 
with the left arm over the head, 
bending to right as far as possible, 
push left arm over body, forming an 
arch over the head Push the right 
hand down toward the ankle On 
count 2, straighten the body and re- 
verse arm position. Reneat exercise 


vith right arm, forming arch over 
head, reaching to left side, with left 
irm pushing down toward the ankle 

Or for slimly rounded hips you 
might try the Hip Roll exercise. Lie 


t the back, knees bent up, feet 
yn floor ose to body, finger tips to 
sh ders, shoulders flat, chin level 
On count 1, drop both knees to the 
ight side On count 2, return to 


tuck-under position, contracting ab- 


iomen. Count drop both knees to 
eft side Count 4, return to position, 
ontracting abdomen 


On Both Feet 


If you feel that your knees are not 
should be, it is 
pointed out that you will 
find after a careful 
you have, 
faults, been 


as straight as they 
probably 
diagnosis that 
some postural 
your legs 


through 
encouraging 


nto bad shape For instance, when 
you stand with your feet apart, 
veight resting on the inside of the 
foot, you will eventually have what 


is commonly known as “knock- 
knees.” The muscles of the legs will 
shape to compensate for this position 
and before you know it the outside 
of the calf of the leg will have a per- 
ceptible lump. As a result the inside 
of the calf will gradually lose all of 
its muscular development and, in 
contrast, will make the 
knotty and turned in. This can be 
corrected by changing the foot posi- 
tion. Put the weight on the outer 
border of the make the toes 
grip the floor and gradually pull the 
feet close together. Then you will 
beginning of straight 


knee look 


foot, 


see the legs. 

Another 
toeing-in, gives the 
impression of Here 
again the muscles develop as _ best 
they can in order to maintain some 
type of balance. To correct this we 


common fault is that of 
which in time 
bowed-legs. 


again go to the root of the trouble, 
the feet, and train them to stay in 
their normal position. Then a pres- 
sure of pulling the knees together 
and at the same time rotating them 
outward One of the commonest 
faults, of which we are all addicts 
at times, is that of standing on one 
foot You'd be surprised how many 
times you stand on the same foot 
again and again until the hips become 
crooked. At the same time the shoul- 
ders must counter-balance and so one 
of them goes to meet the offending 
hip If you catch yourself always 
standing on your right foot, make a 
point of standing on your left foot 
for about one week. After that make 
a firm resolution that you will be one 
of those people who always stand 


firmly on both feet 


MRS. HARRY 





FITZ-GIBBON BOSWELL, formerly 





MRS. A. G. POUPORE, who with her 
mother, Mrs. C. W. Beatty, has charge 
of the table decorations at the Toronto 
Scottish Women’s Auxiliary Garden 
Fete to be held at Lady Eaton’s beauti- 
ful country estate at King, Ont., on 
Saturday, June 15. The Fete is being 
held by the Auxiliary to raise money 
to carry on their work of supplying 
comforts for men of the regiment now 
overseas. 
—Photograph by Randolph Macdonald. 


Miss Mary Arkell has returned to 
Vancouver from Winnipeg, where 
she has been spending the past two 
months as the guest of her sister, 
Mrs. Maurice Gravel. 

Mrs. B. M. Osler, of Toronto, and 
her two children are in Kingston fora 
few weeks, guests of Mrs. Osler’s 
mother, Mrs. A. S. Forman. 

Mrs. J. S. Alexander, of Toronto, 
who went to England to join her hus- 
band, who is with the C.A.S.F., has 
taken a house at 12 Jubilee Road, 
Aldershot. Mrs. Alexander was form- 
erly Miss Ormonde Lind. 

Lady Marler has returned to Mont- 
real from Hewlett, Long Island, where 


Miss Phyllis Marion 


Henshaw, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Henshaw of Quebec, whose mar- 
riage took place recently at the Garrison Church, Bordon, England, to Lieutenant 
Harry Fitz-Gibbon Boswell, Royal Engineers, son of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Allen 


Boswell of Quebec. 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell Smart left 
Ottawa for New York recently. From 
there Mr. Smart left for England 
where he will remain for a few weeks. 
Mrs. Smart returned to Ottawa and 
at the end of May will go to her sum- 
mer residence at Kingsmere. 

Mr. Frank Ahearn who has been 
spending some time in South Amer- 
ica has returned to Ottawa. 





ARRIVING AT THE OPENING of “Gone With The Wind” in Bermuda 

Mrs. Jerome Hilborn, Mr. Duncan McMartin, both of Montreal and New York 

City, and Miss Nancy Cloydjeavons, of London, who was a house guest of the 
Hilborns. 


—Photograph by Notman. 


she was the guest of her daughter, 
Mrs. Cecil North, for several weeks, 
and has taken up residence at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

Captain and Mrs. C. J. Angus, who 
have been visiting in Vancouver for 
the past three months, have left to 
take up residence in Montreal. 

Mrs. W. G. Ross, who spent the 
winter at the Windsor Hotel, Mont- 
real, has left for her house at Wood- 
lands, where she will spend the sum- 
mer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Athol McBean of Win- 
nipeg, who have been spending the 
winter in Victoria, will arrive in 
Toronto the middle of May to attend 
the marriage of their son, Mr. Philip 
McBean, to Miss Kay Hair, which 
takes place in June. They will re- 
turn to Victoria after the wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller Lash, of Tor- 
onto, have moved to their country 
house at West Hill. 

Mr. James B. Allan has returned 
to Montreal from the Southern States 
and New York where he spent the 
winter and is visiting his sister, Lady 
Meredith 

Mrs. James Cromwell, wife of the 
United States’ Minister to Canada, 
left Ottawa by plane on May 9 for 
New Jersey and will not return to 
Ottawa. 

Mrs. T. P. MacKenzie, of Hamilton, 
formerly of Ottawa, is spending some 
time at Buckingham, Que., the guest 
of Mrs. Frederick Kenny. Mrs. Mac- 
Kenzie’s son, sub-Lieutenant David 
MacKenzie, is at present overseas 
with the British Navy. 

Colonel and Mrs. J. D. Fraser, who 
have been in California for some 
time, have returned to Ottawa. 

Mrs. Draper Dobie, who has been 
out of town for several months, has 
returned to Toronto. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric Blackburn, of 
Ottawa, are on a motor trip to the 
Southern States. 
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SKIRT $7.50 
SHIRT $5.50 


SHORTS $5.00 
SLACKS $9.50 
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LENDED Colours ...new and smart for summer togs. 
We show you here a complete sports wardrobe in coarse 
linen and cotton mixture. Choose from ten glorious shades 
that blend. 


N.B.—Have you visited the New Jaeger Fashion Shop ? 
JAEGER HOUSE a 110 YONGE STREET 
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FOR YOUR GIFT TO THE BRIDE 


Exclusively Clapperton’s, this distinguished new 
pattern is hand cut on the finest imported full lead 


crystal. 


Sussex is a definite emblem of graceful living more 
than doing justice to the most distinguished dining 


service. 


Sussex, one of a family of Clapperton Crystalware, 
is obtainable through Canada’s leading departmental 


stores, jewellery stores and gift shops. 


CLAPPERTON'S 


MAKERS OF HIGHEST QUALITY DEEP CUT CRYSTAL 








dye to fiesta colors 


transform your last year s 
evening frocks with new 
and dashing color. It’s the 
thing this spring. 


| 
ry , 
Toronto's quality cleaners and dyers | 
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WORLD of WOMEN 








The Bins Grow Empty 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


'NHE following message is directed 

to all women who read this column, 
The warehouses of the Canadian 
Red Cross are being emptied at an 
alarming rate and serious concern is 
being felt about replenishing them. 
It does not need a vivid imagination 
to call up a picture of the overwhelm- 
ing number of demands this organ- 
ization has had to face in order to 
io its part in providing clothing for 
the millions of refugees scattered like 
chaff all over Europe by the wither- 
ng breath of Mars. Refugees are 


people—men, women, little children 
people like you and me, who have 
been most cruelly uprooted from 


their homes and set adrift with but 
1 few pitiful belongings. We must 
remember that they are not just a 
faraway Problem. They are millions 
if heartsore human beings who must 
»e clothed, given medical attention 
ind care now and until the world re- 
turns to sanity. 

Nor can anyone fail to understand 
he immediate and urgent calls upon 
ts medical supplies which the Can- 
idian Red Cross must, at all cost, not 
fail to provide. 

Empty gaps already are appearing 
n the shelves and bins of the ware- 
ouses of the Canadian Red Cross 
not for the reasons that destructive 
vhispering campaigns against this or- 
ganization of mercy would have us 
wlieve—but because of the _ over- 
vhelming number of calls upon its 
stores. And because, for some un- 
explained reason, Canadian women 
ire not continuing to send in as many 
garments, knitted and sewn, as they 
iid at the beginning of the crisis. 

The urgent and immediate neces- 
sity of Red Cross supplies cannot be 
»verestimated or exaggerated. 

Knitting and sewing to fill the holds 
if the ships which the Red Cross is 
prepared to send to England and Eur- 
are about the only means Can- 


ope 


Tree decay starts in small ways 
—with broken limbs, bark in- 
juries, neglected pruning. When 
fungous diseases set in, deadly 
decay soon ravages the heart 
of the tree. Only the most 
skilled methods can check it. 


Davey Tree Experts are trained 
in the scientific treatment of 
tree decay, through exhaustive 
study at the Davey Institute of 
Tree Service. They know the 
causes of decay—how to detect 
its hidden growth—how to 
check it completely and restore 
vitality and strength to the tree. 


Save your beautiful trees from 
hidden decay. Davey has offices 
in Montreal and Toronto. Get 
in touch with the one nearest 
to you. Tree inspection free! 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


Montreal: 637 Craig Street, West 


Toronto: 57 Bloor Street, West 


Large Tree 

Moving 
Cabling 
Bracing 


Lightning 
Protection 

Spraying 

Pruning 


Feeding Surgery 


JOHN DAVEY + 1846-1923 


Founder of Tree Surgery 


Announcements 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. and Mrs, C. Paul Marlatt, Grimsby, 
nnounce the engagement of their daugh- 
‘er, Hazel, to Mr. Franklin Lyons Hanna, 
‘on of Mr, and Mrs. James Hanna of 


Milverton, The marriage to take place in 
June, 


adian women have of being of real 
help at this time. 

The bandages they roll will bind 
wounds and save lives. The socks they 
knit will be worn by men defending 
the frontiers of land, sea and air. The 
garments they sew will cover the 
nakedness of those who are homeless 
or ill. 


Could any role be more vital than 
this? 





“Your Presence Is i 


It’s hardly necessary to open one of 
those largish, square, smooth envel- 
Opes arriving like snowflakes in the 
mail at this season, to know that it 
contains an invitation to someone’s 
wedding. Its whole appearance 
breathes the story of orange blossoms, 
wedding bells and confetti. 

We've been doing a spot of quiet 
sleuthing around to discover if—and 
how—the tides of fashion affect wed- 
ding invitations. And the gist of the 
information passed on by our inform- 
ants is that wedding invitations, ex- 
cept for a few minor details, remain 
Gibraltar-like among changing con- 
ventions. 

Script continues as the most wide- 
ly used “type face,” because it is the 
style that most closely resembles 
handwriting and because it is simple 
and always correct. Another style, 
“Shaded Roman,” has been introduced 
recently. Handsome and important in 
appearance, the characters of this 
style have much delicate and intricate 
shading. We might add that engrav- 
ing of the characters on the copper 
plate usually requires a whole day 
of the engraver’s time—just to dispel 
any ideas that this is an inexpensive 
style. 

“Plate mark” paper is used for most 
wedding invitations. This will be 
recognized as a sort of faintly indented 
panel in the paper of the first sheet 
which makes a frame about the en- 
graved words. 

Sometimes it is necessary for those 
who have to cut the financial corners 
to resort to printed instead of en- 
graved invitations. For the benefit of 
such persons, printers have evolved a 
foxy subterfuge to foil those whose 
first, almost involuntary, action is to 
run an exploratory thumb over the 
lettering to detect whether it is en- 
graved or printed. A special ink con- 
taining resin is used for the printing. 
The resin swells up in fine imitation 
of engraved characters to perplex 
thumb-rubbers. 

The accepted size of the folded 
sheets of a wedding invitation is about 
7% by 5% inches. But here again 
cne can be different without flying 
in the face of convention, and select 
the new larger size in which the fold- 
ed sheets are approximately 9 by 6 
inches. 

The form taken by the wording is 
rigid and unchangeable, and the in- 
vitation always “requests the honor 
of your presence,” whether the wed- 
ding is to take place at church or 
house. Of course, “the favor of a 
reply is requested,” never appears on 
wedding invitations. Canadians take 
the view that the invitation itself im- 
plies that a reply is expected, and 
that a direct request is redundant. 
And both Mrs. Post and Canadians 
are in complete agreement that 
R.S.V.P. has no place on such an in- 
vitation. 

The problem of what to do with the 
copper plate from which invitations 
have been engraved, ranks next only 
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SHADY BUSINESS — While sympathizing with her predicament we take 

notice of the unusual mating of knitted wool with printed silk in her frock. 

A band of the wool-knit is attached to the short-sleeved printed jacket, which 
is worn over the high crew-neck bodice of the dress. 


to the disposal of used razor blades. 
Sentiment says ‘Keep the plate” but 


what to do with the thing is some- 
thing else again. Some have them 
made into ashtrays—an end _ that 
seems inappropriate somehow or 
other. Perhaps the best answer is 


that of a newly married couple with 
a sense of the fitness of things who 
had the copper plate suspended on a 
handsome wooden frame to be used 
as a dinner gong. 


Color in the Mail 


Lately stationery departments have 
burst forth into a rainbow of color 
but they have done it so cleverly that 
even those who pretend to cavil 
against the use of anything but the 
most conservative writing paper, can- 
not help but be charmed by the gaiety 
of it all. 

Colors are subtle but not mouse- 
like and, if you search for them, it is 
not difficult to discern the influence 
current interior decoration and fash- 
ion trends are having on writing 
paper. There is undeniable charm, for 
instance, in a softly grey paper with 
a narrow white margin tipped with a 
fine line of vivid scarlet. Or you can 
take your pen in hand and write on 
“tweed” flecked paper edged with 
dubonnet, or scrawl on another which 
has a “homespun” effect. 


Then there is a group of colored 
papers with widish white vertical 
stripes tipped with contrasting 


color at the outer edges of the 
page. Coral or pale green striped 
with white and edged with blue, for 
instance. Or blue edged with dubon- 
net. By the use of colored inks care- 
fully selected to blend with the color 
of the paper, one can evolve a most 
distinctive form of correspondence 
identity. To illustrate, one well- 
known Toronto woman uses a paper 
of deep ash rose color having a nar- 
row margin of white. She has had 
her crest engraved on the paper in 
white, and the writing ink she uses 
also is white. 

A parting suggestion 
the size of your handwriting 


keep in mind 
when 


YERE DOES THIS COAT of loose lines, ample fullness, in beige wool 
ot aan it unusual port-hole pockets surrounded by a quilted pin-wheel design. 


purchasing stationery. If your writ- 
ing is large and bold, select a fairly 
large size sheet. If it 
handwriting will seem 
on a smaller size sheet. 
e ° 


Social Notes 

N MAY 28, the women’s auxiliary 

of St. John’s Convalescent Hos- 
pital will hold a garden party on the 
hospital grounds at Newtonbrook. 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ontario and Mrs. Albert Matthews 
have graciously lent their patronage 
to the event. 


"THE Coronation Club of 

which was formed in the fall of 
1936 to provide equipment and recre- 
ation for the patients of St. John’s 
Convalescent Hospital, Newtonbrook, 
Ont., will hold its fifth annual dance 


Toronto, 


Trinity College School Anniversary 


P[PHREE-QUARTERS of a century 
is a long time in the history of an 


educational institution in a country 


as young as Canada, yet May 1 
marked the seventy-fifth year since 
Trinity College School first opened 


its doors in the little town of Weston 
on the banks of the Humber. The 
old boys are meeting to celebrate the 
anniversary at Port Hope on June 1, 
and as they look back over the years 
they may take justifiable pride in 
their School’s long record of achieve- 
ment. 

Changes have come, and many, in 
the world of education, expansion of 
curricula, buildings and equipment to 
meet the requirements of a newer 
age, but never in-the long course of 
its usefulness has the T.C.S. wavered 
from the resolve of its founders to 
provide an _ institution devoted to 
building character and instilling a 
sense of duty in the youth com- 
mitted to its care. From the impres- 
sive list of its graduates, men who 
have attained distinction in many 
lines of endeavor, the Church, 
Army, Law, State, Medicine, Litera- 
ture, Scholarship, Architecture, and 
Business abundant proof of 
the soundness of the principles on 
which its policies are based. 

The School had its inception in 
the desire of the Rev. W. A. Johnson, 
Rector of Weston, to establish a 
church school in Canada on the tra- 
ditional lines of the English public 
schools. During the year 1864 he re- 
ceived a sum of money from a friend 
in England to be employed for the 
benefit of the Church in Canada, and 
Mr. Johnson believed that he could 
not use it to better advantage than 
to establish a school for boys in con- 
nection with Trinity College. So he 
accordingly applied to the College 
Corporation offering them the use 
of some nine hundred dollars for the 
purchase of school buildings at Wes- 
ton, himself to be responsible for the 
financial arrangements provided that 
he be given the approval and coun- 
tenance of the Corporation, and 
authorized to advertise the connec- 
tion of the School with the College. 
It was insisted that the School was 
not to be merely one of several sim- 
ilar establishments authorized to pre- 
pare young men for Trinity but the 
Trinity College School. The Cor- 
poration accepted this proposal in 
November. 

Thereafter the formation of the 
School proceeded apace, but building 
space was cramped and to meet the 
difficulty a large breakfast room in 
the basement of the parsonage was 
fitted up with desks and improvised 
as a classroom. The first circular 
announcing the opening of the School 
brought some sixteen or eighteen 
boys and again the parsonage was 
stretched for their accommodation. 

Among that first group of students 
was a lad, William Osler, later to 
become, as Sir William, the School’s 
most illustrious graduate. Harking 
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YREX WARE saves you time — 

money—work! It costs less! Uses 
3 less fuel! Saves dishwashing — 
you cook, serve and store in the same 
dish! Washes crystal-clear in a jiffy. 
Leaves no trace of food smell. And— 
Foop CooKED IN PYREX WARE 
TASTES BETTER! Try it for your 
cooking and find out for yourself! 





DOUBLE-DUTY CASSEROLE. .. THE MOST USEFUL 
DISH IN THE PYREX LINE 


Think of it—a casserole and a pie-plate for the 
price of one dish! This gleaming Pyrex ware 
casserole with the pie-plate lid has a thousand 
uses—for pies, of course, open or with top- 
crusts! And thirk of the tempting steamed 
desserts, puddings, scallops, soufflés, casseroles! 


SEE what you cook with 
PYREX FLAMEWARE 


Use this PYREX Casserole for this exciting recipe 
CHICKEN A LA MARYLAND 


4 Ibs. chicken 1 egé 
2' teaspoons salt 


Now 
top-of 


available for 
stove use. 
2 


cups dry bread crumbs Pyrex saucepans, 


3 tablespoons butter or chicken fat 





frying p 
1. Cut chicken in pieces suitable for serving. boiler, many others! 
2. Beat egg and salt together. Dip each piece of chicken Start now enjoyi 
in egg mixture, rollin bread crumbs and place ina well 
greased Pyrex ware casserole. Dot with bits of butter. 





coffee cooked 
clear glass with this 
3. Cover and bake in a hot oven (400° F.) until cnicken 
is cender, about 2 hours. Serves 6 to 8 people. 


PYJEE OVENWARE - 


FLAMEWARE 


Sole Canadian Distributor — John A. Huston Co., Limited, Toronto 
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Viye f) oO the British Fashion Fabric 


olator. 


Pyrex per 





BRAND 





for DRESSES, SKIRTS and HOUSECOATS 
ee Washable — Colorfast to Sun and Suds 


At all leading stores or write for samples to Wm. Hollins, Ltd., 266 King St., Toronto 
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on June 13 in the roof garden of the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Mrs. H 
B. Spaulding, Mrs. L. D. Murray and 
Mrs. J. M. Scott receive the 


guests. 


who have re- 


late of Czechoslovakia, 
] Canada, and 


cently come to live in 
are staying at the 
Hotel, Toronto 


King Edward 
will 


MBS. Patterson Farmer, of Toronto 
a ) 

was luncheon 
given on May 15 at the Lambton Golf 
Club for Miss Florence Mary Eaton 
and Miss rrett, two 
brides-to-be of the season, their bridal 
attendants ; 


M®*: and Mrs. Boris Hambourg gave 
“ses sherry party after the conclud- 
ing matinee of the Beethoven Quar- 
tet Festival in the Great Hall, Hart 
House, Toronto, on Saturday, May 
18, to meet Mr. and Mrs. Otto Pfeffer, 


hostess at a large 


Barbara Ba 


and voung friends 


back to his school-days in his address at 
at Yale entitled ‘“‘A Way of Life,” he The 


length rescued by the 


irate woman vould not be 





i 

speaks of the trifling circumstances appeased but went to Toronto and j 

by which men’s lives are influenced: swore out a warrant for the arrest 

“I was directed to Trinity College of nine of her tormentors Osler 

School by a paragraph in the Circu- and his brother and the Warden's 

lar stating that senior boys would two sons were among thos mis- 

go into the drawing room in the even- creants who were lodged in_ the 

ings and learn to sing and dance county jail. Upon appearing before 

accomplishments for which I was a magistrate they were all severely 

never designed; I found something reprimanded and fined a dollar and 

more valuable, a man of the White costs 

of Selborne type, who knew nature The natural expansion of a vigorous 

and how to get boys interested in it.” and needed community soon required 

Boys, then as now, were boys, and more scope and greater accommoda- 

an aruusing escapade in which young tion, so in 1868 the School moved to 

Osler and his elder brother figured Port Hope. Two years later the Rey 

prominently is told in Cushing’s “Life C. J. S. Bethune, another keen natur- 

of Sir William Osler.” The Head- alist, became Headmaster, and dur- 

master had engaged a housekeeper ing the thirty years of his guidance 

who, with her buxom daughter, came the School forged ahead in usefulness, 

to be heartily disliked by the boys. attracting boys from the farthest lim- 

In return for the offence of having its of the continent. Since the retire- 

upset some slops on the stairs that men of Dr. Bethune the School has 

spattered one of the boys, at the in- : ae : 

stigation of Osler they barricaded the Bece contenouny wamer the 

matron in her room, heated on the SUCCESSIVE eadership of Headmasters 

stove below a paste of molasses, Lloyd, Jones, Symonds, Rigby, Or- 

pepper and mustard, and through a Chard, and in 1933 the present incum- 

stove-pipe hole in the floor effectu- bent, P. A. C. Ketchum, M.A., so that 

ally fumigated the hapless woman. today T. C. S. occupies a preeminent 

To avoid suffocation she sat upon position among Canada’s juvenile 

the hole and screaming for help was _ halls of learning 
i) 
4 
as 





A RECENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 


STUDY of Lady Gooderham, of Toronto. € 
—Pbhotograph by Howard Gordon, York Studio, 
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‘ -s RIVE the River Road to Québec, North bank 
ttt) or South. Below vou. great liners, wearing 
VR! their dull grey war paint, steam slowly towards 


ave f the sea, laden with supplies for embattled Europe 
from the mills of men. . . yet here, all is peace 
where Old World and New meet and are one. 
At the roadside, French Canadian farm wives display their 
hand-made hooked rugs in a gay kaleidoscope of colour 

on their verandahs stand the family spinning-wheels . . . hard 
by the farmstead may be seen the stone bake-ovens whence 


comes the Staff of Life of rural Québec. 


} 


Spires in the distance . a run through a modern suburb. 

then through a gate in the Old Wall and through narrow, 

Old-World streets to the edge of the ramparts of Canada’s 

ancient Capital, Québee City. 

To-morrow you'll go sightseeing in a Caléche, remarkable 

vehicle which is neither hansom-cab nor Lrish jaunting cart, 

but is native to Québee itself. Youll want to visit the Plains 

where Wolfe and Montcalm fell make trips to pastoral Ile 

d@Orléans, and famous Ste-Anne de Beaupré, the miracle shrine 

where hundreds of thousands of pilgrims worship every year 
. then back to dine. with a choice of En- 

glish or French cuisine, as appetite dictates. 

Pry a French Canadian vacation this year! 

Come to Québec, your friendly neighbour- 

ing Provinee. where Old World and New live 

side by side and are one! 


WHERE TO GO - WHAT TO SEE 


Montréal. Hull and the Gatineau Valley. the Lauren- 
tians. the St. Maurice ballev. Laurentides Park, Lac 
St-Jean and Chicoutimi, Charlevoix-Saguenay, Eastern 
Townships. Gaspé and Lower St. Lawrence, Abitibi 


and Témiscamingue. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


; TOURIST BUREAU 
QUEBECe* CANADA 


For maps and descriptive literature, apply to your home travel 
agency. automobile club, Chamber of Commerce, rail- 
way. steamship or bus office, or write direct to TSNI 


LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC TOURIST BUREAU, 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 
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te, li } 
s calling...calling with all the warm lures 


of  Nabere aroused...calling you to Atlantic 


Si // {f° City and to The Claridge, its newest beach- 
tront hotel. Enjoy surf-bathing direct from 
the hotel without charge. Sundecks. Solarium. Health Baths. 400 





ea water baths 


European Plan: Single from $4.50; Double from $7. 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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For Your Protection! 





A authorized this publication carry a credential card like that explorers and traders under La- co To or from Golden Gate 
evden a own without a request; make sure you see it Verendrye in 1733. British Colum- Exposition, at San Francisco, 
before you pay f It must show ar nexpired date, and be filled bia’s Cariboo Road dates from use the Great Northern 
n as marked ir below 1865; over it has passed more than ; 
Furthermore, all authorized salespersons carry the publisher's printed receipt forms, $40,000,000 worth of gold from the ae Standard Pullmans, Tourist 


these are good only for the publication printed thereon, when paid for at the full 
printed subscr 


pired credential, and receive an official receipt showing that you have paid the 


ior rice When you é epresentative carryin 
n prices n y pay a representati carrying an unex 





full subscription price for this publication as printed on receipt or credential, you 
take absolutely no risk We guarantee fulfilment of the contract 














DR. MURPHEY’S HOME, BUILT IN 1790 AS GOVERNMENT HOUSE, IS UNCHANGED. 
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Augusta and the American Tradition 


BY HARRIET P. DOBSON 


T WAS in the turbulent year 1735 

that General Oglethorpe ordered 
that a “town should be marked out on 
the right bank of the Savannah River 
just below the falls at the head of 
navigation”. For its protection a fort 
was built and named Fort Augusta in 
honor of Augusta of Saxe Gotha, wife 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
daughter-in-law of George II. Today 
in the old churchyard of St. Paul's in 
the city of Augusta there stands a tall 
cross With a brass cannon at its base. 
Here on this spot Fort Augusta stood 

That was Augusta’s beginning: asa 
fort and a trading post. Today it is a 
thriving city and an internationally- 
known resort. 


Gracious Links 


And the most gracious links be- 
tween Augusta’s past and today are 
its lovely old homes. Many of these 
old places have been handed down to 
succeeding generations of the same 
family for more than one hundred 
years. For instance, there is the home 
of Lr. Eugene Edmund Murphey 
whici was built to be the “Govern- 
ment House” in 1790, when Augusta 


TRAVEL NOTE BOOK 


Canada’s Roads 


Canada’s first important highway 
was Chambly Road in Quebec 
Province. Under instructions from 
M. de Courcelle, Governor of New 
France, it was built as a defence 
measure against the Iroquois: it 
linked Montreal and the forts on 
the Richelieu River. 

In Ontario, the Empire Loyalists 
opened the Niagara Portage Road 
between Queenston and Chippawa 
in 1788: it was an important line of 
communication during the War of 
1812-1814 and the Rebellion of 
1837-1838. Yonge Street, which 
leads into Toronto from the north, 
was planned by Governor Simcoe 
in 1793, laid out and constructed 
by the Queen’s York Rangers in 
1794; and named after Sir George 
Yonge, a member of the British 
government. 

In Western Canada, the Dawson 
Road was the first attempt to link 
the East and the Prairies; com- 
pleted in 1871, it was 530 miles 
long. The Roseau Route was the 
Sioux Indians’ war path into Lake of 
the Woods and was used by French 


Cariboo gold fields. 


was the State capital. The Georgia 
Legislature met in what are now the 





“OLD WHITE HOUSE”, built in 1750, is Augusta’s oldest house. Here 13 
American soldiers were hanged from the staircase during the Revolution 


—Forest Hills Hotel. 





A GRANITE CROSS in the churchyard of St. Paul’s marks the spot where 
Fort Augusta stood in 1735. The ivy-covered cannon at its base is solid brass. 


~Fovrest Hills Hotel. 
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SEAGER REMEDY 


Prevents nausea when bus 
traveling. Recommended 
for adults and children. 


An Ideal Short Holiday 
VAGABOND CRUISE 


7-Day St. Lawrence 56° 
Cruise from Montreal, 


S.S. FLEURUS 


SAILING FROM MONTREAL, JUNE ti, 
24; JULY 1, 8. 
Interesting Itinerary Excellent Food 
Comfortable Cabins Pleasant Com- 
panions 
LEO S. TOBIN, 1240 Peel St., Montreal, 
or Your Local Travel Agent. 
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rious hospitality considers 
your purse Modern com- 
forts, sea water baths, 
unique “Ships Sun Deck" 
overlooking ocean. Fascin- 
ating “Playtime Room” 

games and sports for all 
ages. Write for booklet 


ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY 
RATES: 
As low as $30 per Person 


(2 in room), with bath and 
meals. 





WINNIPEG 


EMPIRE BUILDER 
to or from the 


Pacific Coast 


Air-Conditioned 
Low Fares 
Scenic Route 


a Go Great Northern, return 
through Canada—or vice versa. 
Ridethe Empire Builder between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Spokane, Portland, Van- 
couver, Victoria. 


a Between June 15 and Sep- 
tember 15, stop off at Glorious 
Glacier Park. 


Sleepers, Luxury Coaches — 
always comfortable. 


sae Low fares. Fine meals at 
little cost. 
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years. And on Milledge Road is the 


its erection has never been estab- 
lished, but it was acquired by James 
Gardner in 1812 and for more than 
100 years remained in the possession 


And in the centre of Augusta is the 
Gertrude Herbert Institute of Art. In 
this old house, which was recently re- 
conditioned, LaFayette danced the 


rides of the Cross Country Club. And 
when the moon is high, there are 
moonlight rides, climaxed by sizzling 
steak dinners cooked in the open. 
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Come in May 


to the New York World’s Fair 


May is the ideal time 

to see the Fair and The 

Vanderbilt is the ideal 

place tostayin NewYork. 
* 

SUBWAY AT DOOR 
DIRECT TO WORLD'S FAIR 
Single from $3.50 to $5 
Double from $5 to $8 


Large outside rooms for 3 
or 4 people...$2 per person. 


OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 











vAITALY 
ON FAMOUS SUPER-LINERS 
FROM NEW YORK 


to Naples and Genoa: 


REX .. JUNE 8 


also July 6, Aug. 3 
CONTE Di 


SAVOIAJUNE22 


also July 20, Auz 17 











to Azores, Lisbon, Genoa, 
Naples, Patras, Trieste: 


AUGUSTUS . JUNE 15 


also July 27, Sept.7 


ROMA... JUNE 29 


also Aug. 10, Sept. 21 


or Dominion Square Bldg., 
Montreal 


ITALIAN LINE 


& 





For 


FAMILY HOLIDAYS 


come to 


ANTICOSTI ISLAND 
Salmon, Sea and Brook Trout—June 15 
to Aug. 31 Deer, Duck, Geese, Snipe, 

Woodcock—Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 


Also the well-appointed 


VILLA MENIER 


For rest or recuperation in ideal surroundings. 
Only 32 hours from Quebec, or 7 hours from 
Gaspe 
Anticosti Division TSN—P.O. Box 69, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
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for Foundation 
Planting me 
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Fach or more 

Japanese Yew . 12-15” $1.25 $1.15 
spreading type 

Japanese Yew 15-18” 1.60 1.50 
Spreading type 

Mugho Pine 9-12’ 90 80 

; 2 12-15’ 1.30 1.20 

Savins Juniper 15-18" 1.15 1.05 

Pyramidal Cedar. 18-24 90 80 

ye es 24-30” 1.10 1.00 

Swedish Juniper 2-3’ 1.40 1.25 

” " 3-4’ 1.60 1.45 


For complete list consult our cata- 
logue. Free on request. 


The SHERIDAN 


NURSERIES Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: 
4 ST. THOMAS 8T., TORONTO 5 


SALES STATIONS: 
1186 Bay St., Toronto. 


Lakeshore Highway at Clarkson. 
5895 Cote des Neiges Road, Montreal. 











F YOU are crossing the continent 
on a train, food is the important 
thing. The whole day is spaced be- 
tween meals add coffee in mid- 
morning—tea in the afternoon—a 
little something before you go to bed 


and you barely have time to mara- 


thon up and down the train from 
the club car to your own room. Ar- 
ranging for a cup of tea in mid- 
afternoon while crossing the appar- 
ently tealess State of Minnesota needs 
the perseverance and tact of one of 
the better diplomatists. “Tea?” said 
the porter rolling his eyes. “Yes 
M’am—green tea certainly—I’ll have 
it in your room at 2:30”—and you 
begin all over again about it being 
black tea with hot water and lemon. 
“Well, M’am, what time do you want 
it—you see we’re on Central Time 
now and Mountain time...” Every- 
thing suddenly becomes too difficult, 
for there’s that Daylight Saving hour 
to wrestle with too. Oh, darn it all, 
we'll have a “coke” in the club car, 
we say, remembering with nostalgia 
those posters at home: “Tea—-The 
Empire’s Drink.” 

Down in the club car the maga- 
zines pile up so thickly that it would 
be sheer waste of time to read those 
slightly heavy books which you 
brought along. You know, the ones 
you got for Christmas, that historical 
novel, the biography which had one 
racy chapter in it which you read 
instantly amidst the litter of red 
tissue paper and left the rest sitting 
like cold gravy around the roast. Just 
time for a couple of love stories with 
illustrations by John La Gatta and 
you will hear again the “musical 
note” which means lunch. 

It’s no good at this late stage be- 
ginning to marvel over how the cook 
on a dining car cooks such good 
meals in a space, which if it were 
shown to you described as a kitchen- 
ette for two in an apartment hotel, 
you would scorn as impossibly small. 
Granted that everything that can be, 
is put aboard prepared or half pre- 
pared, that the chef opens cans like 
mad after you have written out your 
order—even that does not account 
for it all. He has to fry the potatoes, 
he must make the coffee, he has to 
broil the steaks. Most cooks like 
space when they are dealing with 
steaks—it is a delicate operation re- 
quiring elbow room and_ peaceful 
concentration, and those are two 
things which must be lacking in a 
dining-car kitchen. It’s just magic 
that’s the only satisfactory explana- 
tion. What about trying to copy the 
dining car hub-bub in your own 
kitchen on maid’s night out, and see- 
ing if you too can achieve that per- 
fect state between succulence and 
rawness. 

Try this dining car luncheon and 


Go West, Young Man! 


BY JANET MARCH 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


see if you don’t like it, even if the 
amazing scenery of Glacier National 
Park isn’t rolling past the windows. 


Tomato Gumbo 
Shirred Eggs with Chicken Livers and 
Mushrooms 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Sherry Date Sundae 
Muffins Coffee 


The gumbo is clear tomato soup 
with pieces of chicken and peppers 
floating around in it. In the Middle 
West you eat your salad after your 
soup or it gets itself moved away 
before you get at the tomatoes, which 
taste like real time garden ones. The 
shirred eggs are done in those flat 
white baking dishes with chopped 
mushrooms and chicken livers 
dropped into the whites. The scal- 
loped potatoes are the sort done in 
thin slices and browned on the top. 
The sundae is vanilla ice cream sur- 
rounded by large soft delicious dates 
and with a dash of sherry poured on. 
You all know about the goodness of 
dining-car coffee, and the muffins are 
small, fresh and hot. After this it’s 
necessary to do a fast canter up and 
down the platform at the next stop. 

If you aren’t wanting eggs for 
luncheon, how would you like this 
alternative 


Consomme 
Celery tadishes 
Fresh Broiled Pike 
Lyonnaise Potatoes Lettuce Salad 
Pineapple Pie with Cheese Crock 
Coffee Hot Currant Muffins 


The consomme comes _ unsherried, 
but if you will squander fifty Ameri- 
can cents you can buy yourself a 
honey of a little bottle of Amontil- 
lado Sherry—pour a spoonful in your 
soup—drink the rest and take the 
bottle home to the children. 

The pike is delicious save for the 
bones. It’s just one of those fish 
which shouldn’t have been allowed 
to go so far in the bone line, but 
after all on a train you have time 
to fool around with it. The Lyon- 
naise potatoes are oniony and deli- 
cious, the French dressing on the 
salad well mixed, and the pie—if you 
like pie—is served with cheese in a 
crock and you dig out a piece. 

After this there is nothing that can 
be done save to rest. The engine 
can be seen shaking along the curves 
ahead, and if you rubberneck the 
other way the club car at the back 
comes wagging along. Below a brown 
river thunders down, and across the 
water the blue slopes of the moun- 
tains rise till they reach their tops 
in a cloud. It’s all very dramatic 
and exciting, but sleep after such a 
lunch is more beautiful than any 
landscape. 





HOUSE AND HOME 





Color--The Conqueror 


BY ALLAN CLARK 


JUNIOR is growing up—two years 
" more and he'll be ready for col- 
lege: and Alice Jane well, if it 
weren't for the war, she would be in 
the next crop of debs! Each young 
person already has pretty definite 
ideas regarding home requirements, 
ranging over every part of the house 
from recreation room to bathrooms. 
And the bathrooms probably come to 
the surface most frequently in all 
family discussions. 

Alice Jane, of course, wants a bath- 
room of her very own; all femininity, 
generously mirrored, subtly lighted, 
delicately hued, really a perfectly 
appointed dress-room. Junior, though, 
probably doesn’t care so much about 
the color-scheme, so long as it isn't 
“sissv’--his chief concern being a 
fool-proof shower, and walls, floor 
and ceiling which no amount of 
splashing will mar or harm! Yet the 
home of these two lucky youngsters 
happens to be one that already has 
several bathrooms— more, perhaps, 
than the average home! Still, here 
as elsewhere, with the younger gen- 
eration growing up, more and better 
bathrooms become an insistent de- 
mand. 

As for kitchens——they, too, are com- 
ing in for a lot of attention from the 
younger generation these days, since 
they so often are a favorite congregat- 
ing point for informal entertaining. 
And many _ householders, realizing 
that their kitchens thus now are open 
to these youthful marauders, are be- 
ing “put on the spot,” so to speak: 
their pride being prodded to banish 
dingy color and out-moded equip- 
ment, to rearrange their entire 
kitchens for greater convenience and 
attractiveness. Besides, with the main 
kitchen in for this complete rejuvena- 
tion, very often comes the thought of 
a supplementary kitchenette, to serve 
the basement recreation room, with- 
out which no home now appears to 
be quite complete. 


FITCHENS and bathrooms—inevit- 
ably they are teamed together in 
our minds, since both suggest equally 


high standards of sanitation; in the 
one case to safeguard our bodily 
cleanliness, in the other to protect 
the cleanliness of our food. Naturally, 
then, the two rooms are identical in 
their demand for easy-to-clean sur- 
faces, efficient equipment and eye- 
appeal; the last really a comparatively 
new development, as “any old color” 
once was thought quite good enough 
for either a kitchen or bathroom. As 
for this new interest in eye-appeal, 
undoubtedly the fascinating colors in 
which plumbing fixtures now come 
have played a big part in the develop- 
ment of really pleasant and sophis- 
ticated color-schemes in these 
utilitarian rooms. 

If, for instance, your heart should 
happen to be set on a ming green sink 
for the kitchen, and lavender fixtures 
for one of the bathrooms, you are not 
likely to be satisfied with anything less 
than complementary backgrounds 
that are definitely complimentary as 
well. So developed, though, is our 
new consciousness of color and _ its 
magic that we want a distinctive 
scheme, even when the basic plumb- 
ing fixtures are of that dead white 
to which we long have been accus- 
tomed. 

For the walls—when the fixtures 
are white—-we have a chance to in- 
troduce interesting color by means of 
paint or enamel, by tile or by cer- 
tain wallboards that simulate tile very 
effectively. For ceiling color, of 
course, we can look to enamel or paint 
harmonizing or smartly contrasting 
with the hue chosen for the walls. As 
for bathroom floors, there’s a range of 
tile, linoleum and felt-base  floor- 
covering, all of which are obtainable 
in really lovely colorings and in many 
designs. Then, for additional bath- 
room color, we can look to window- 
curtains, shower-curtains, towels, 
bath-mats—yes, even to soap, tooth- 
brushes and sponges! And, in the 
kitchen-——curtains, of course; perhaps 
contrasting color for the inside of all 
the cupboards; colored tea-towels, 
pottery and cooking utensils; flower- 
ing plants in the windows... all can 
be counted on to give supplementary 


MRS. SHERALD EDWARD STEW- 
ART of Smiths Falls, Ont., who before 
her recent marriage was Denise de 
Hertel, daughter of Colonel J. E. de 
Hertel of Perth. Mr. Stewart is the 
son of the Hon. H. A. Stewart and 
Mrs. Stewart of Brockville. 
—Photo by Karsh. 


touches of interest to any scheme. 

But you and I are tired of white 
fixtures—we want color! So, ahead 
we go; you with your green-fixtured 
kitchen and lavender-fixtured bath- 
room, perhaps also a little powder- 
room with orchid-pink fixtures L 
possibly, with a bathroom having 
t’ang red fixtures and a kitchen with 
sun-tan fixtures. And all is serene! 
Our respective households are set up 
a bit over the “conquest of color,” 
the smartness achieved and our 
visitors are duly impressed and, 
then, something happens! Another 
color, an unwanted color, invades 
paradise: that ola bugaboo,—the 
brown of rust—raises its head! No 
longer is everything serene. 

Yes: it’s just the old, old story 
we tried to “cut corners” on expense! 
We were all open to the wiles of good- 
looking fixtures, blind to the impor- 
tance of the “unseen factors” in a 
permanently satisfactory plumbing in- 
stallation. We let color be the con- 
queror—we forgot that color can have 
such ugly manifestations as the dirty 
brown of rust in water. And so, for 
the important piping system of our 
new plumbing installations, we chose 
a metal that was not guaranteed 
against rust instead of a metal—such 
as brass or copper—which is perman- 
ently rustproof, and which has been 
proven so down through long ages of 
generous and successful use. 

Possibly it was through mere 
thoughtlessness but more than likely 
it was because of some false notion of 
economy that we chose the corrosive 
pipe. Many people when either build- 
ing or remodelling a house seem to 
lose track of the fact that economy is 
not a matter of the immediate pres- 
ent, but of the future: in short, that it 
often pays to spend a little more at 
the outset in order to ward off 
mounting bills for later repairs or 
replacement. 

Of course, brass pipe is more costly 
than ordinary corrosive pipe—but the 
extra cost is so slight that it can be 
absorbed by the absence of vepair 
bills. Copper tubing, however, al- 
though as rustproof as brass, actually 
is comparable in cost to the ordinary 
pipe: and thus it is available even 
when price must be the determining 
factor. And, as another commenda- 
tion, the copper tubing is so easy to 
handle that the labor charges for in- 
stallation also are relatively low. On 
that basis, surely anyone intending to 
either change or install a plumbing 
system should look to permanence 
when deciding on the piping system. 
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You get that foot-loose and fancy-free 
feeling the minute you put on one of 
Peggy Sage’s light-hearted new spring 
nailtones. WHIMSY —delicate pink 
to make you look feminine and 
fragile . . . HOT PINK—quick exit 
from end of winter boredom... 
SPRING FEVER—gay blue-red_ re- 
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{t all departmental and better drug stores 
PEGGY SAGE INC, 


Montreal - New York - London - Paris 


Accept your De Soto dealer’s invitation to relax in the cradled comfort of De Soto’s 
“Full Floating”’ Ride ...whisked along behind De Soto’s silky 100 horsepower motor. 


1940 DE SOTO COUPE $4 124 License and local taxes (if any) only extra 


Delivered in WINDSOR, ONT. 


All prices subject to change without notice. 
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BORIS VOLKOFF 
BALLET 


NEW PROGRAMME 


| HART HOUSE THEATRE 
_ JUNE 4th, 5th, at 8.45 p.m. 


Reserved seats now on sale 
.75-$1.00-$1.50 

771 Yonge Street 
ee | 


| ANNUAL STUDENT RECITAL 
JUNE 6th AT 8.30 P.M. 
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PROMENADE VARSITY 
° SYMPHONY ARENA 
¢ CONCERTS 
STEWART, Conductor 


ARTHUR LEBLANC 


VIOLINIST 
THURS., MAY 30, 8.50 


1000 Seats 25c; Admission 35c. 
Res. 50c, 80c—Heintzman’s and Moodey’s 
Daily: Arena Box Office Thursdays only. 

ERNEST JOHNSON, Manager 
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Sleek, tatlored 
panties and briefs which 


fit like the proverbial 





; 
wallpaper such are the 
new Spring styles in 
t if T 1 
Novasilk Lingerie de- 
gned for sports wear. 
Stanfeld’s present fas- 
cinating new ideas in 


twelve other styies— 


sized to fit your figure. 


» a sa 1" 

Y ou’ll find Novasilk 
1 

easy to wash, easy 

to iron and easy 


on your budget ! 
50 cents to $1.00 
from 


coast to 





MUSICAL EVENTS 
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Choral Novelties at Proms 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


AST week’s concert of the Prom- 

a enade Symphony Orchestra was 
much the most interesting it has 
given this season. The audience how- 
ever did not reach the immense totals 
of the two previous concerts, when 
hundreds of listeners sat on the floor 
on cushions, which incidentally have 
a deplorabie effect in muffling and 
diminishing orchestral tone. With 
the floor clear the orchestra showed 
a 50 per cent gain in tonal volume 
and resonance and expressional de- 
tails were more audible. 

Though Mr. Stewart was obliged to 
drop his annual spring presentation 
of the St. John Passion owing to ab- 
sence from Canada, he has not al- 
lowed the Bach Choir to die. It 
still numbers about 100 singers, fairly 
well balanced, and sang with admir- 
able phrasing and notably good enun- 
ciation. Bach’s Magnificat 
edly dates from 1723, but is a novelty 
to most listeners. It is a beautiful, 
buoyant and reverential work, in 
which the effort is brilliantly distri- 
buted between the chorus and three 
latter were of fin 

voices were fresh, 
their de- 


Suppos- 


soloists The 


Their 


e 
quality 
pure and appealing, and 
amatory style admirable 
Winifred Heidt, a mezzo 
, range and a pure 
production, sang with 


with a 
voi of unusual 


vital nspiring 


sure, satisfying appeal Emery 
D’Arey, revealed a bright, true and 
iramatic baritone The Canadian 


tenor, William Morton, delighted all 


by the warm, smooth, lyric beauty of 


his voice and enunciation 
With the same_ soloists, Ralph 
Vaughan Williams “Serenade to 
Music,”’ composed in 1938 to commem- 
orate Sir Henry Wood’s half-century 
as a conductor, was given It is a 
setting of Lorenzo's lengthy apostro- 
to music in Act V, Scene I, of 
The Merchant of Venice.” Singu- 


irly enough Shakespeare reserved 
the ‘only zlorious poetry of that play 
utterly 
and was writing to please 
theatre at 
he wished to relieve his 
luminous 
Vaughan Williams’ com- 
sition is in all respects lovely and 
setting 
* 


a minor and colorless 


mself and not for the 





lot with a 


ippropriate. The orchestral 





The 
Hishop 


A Church of England 
Residential and 
Day School for Girls 


Kindergarten to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation — House- 
hold Science, Art, Music, Physical 
Education with indoor and out- 
door sports 


Principal: Miss E. M. Lowe, B.A. 
Vice-Principal: Miss Rosseter, 
Cheltenham and Froebel Institute. 
For Calendar apply to Bursar. 


Strachan School 


College Heights, Toronte 





Established over 70 Years 


New Boarders — Tuesday, Sept. 10th. 
New Day Girls—Wednesday, Sepi. 1 ith. 
School Opens — Thursday, Sept. 12th. 


OTE EP LY SETS 


is rich in subtle beauty, and that of 
the text simple and elevated. He has 
contrived to give variety and em- 
phasis to every glorious image used 
by the poet. Mr. Stewart’s interpre- 
tation was a triumph in which all 
associates shared. 


The Beethoven Festival 


The Festival of Beethoven chamber 
music given by the Hart House Quar- 
tet at the Great Hall, Hart House, 
last week must be deemed a success 
in popular as well as an artistic sense. 
A much larger number than ordinar- 
ily attend chamber concerts in this 
city attended. The hard work and 
musical enthusiasm which the _ per- 
sonne! had put into the preparation 
of the four programs was evidenced 


in the tonal beauty and expression 
of their renderings. No less than 
eleven works, including most of 
Beethoven’s important quartet 


achievements, were heard, and most 
listeners must have noted that though 
Beethoven used an abstract form, of 
which the rigid structure had been 
fixed before his time, he introduced a 
quality of personal emotion previously 
unknown in chamber music. In their 
way most of his quartets are as per- 
sonal in feeling as Tschaikowsky’s 
symphonies. 

In connection with 


there 


these concerts 
was, so far as is known, but 
one dissident, who wrote to the press 
to protest that it was “perfidious” to 
give a Festival of works by a German 
at the present time. The 
writer was unaware that though born 
Beethoven, as his name 
proves, was of pure Dutch descent; 
that his life was mainly spent at 
Vienna; that he was a great admirer 
of England, and fierce in his hatred 
of dictators. He was the type of ir- 
ascible gentleman who would have 
roared with rage against Hitler, and 
would, like most eminent Viennese 
musicians of the present day, have 
removed to some democratic country 
if anything resembling a totalitarian 
state had been attempted in the Aus- 
tria of his day. 


Gifted Students Heard 


Vast audiences thronged Massey 
Hall for the annual closing concerts 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
In recent years much progress has 
been made toward making the insti- 
tution a potent factor in music, by 
the development of the Conservatory 
Orchestra, under Ettore Mazzoleni. 
The development has extended to all 
orchestral branches, wind as well as 
strings. At the second concert this 
large ensemble was employed in 
every number, with but a small dilu- 
tion of professional assistance. The 
climax was a rendering of Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony, admirable in tone 
and clean-cut efficiency. Mr. Mazzo- 
leni is an authoritative and expressive 
conductor, dignified and perspicuous 
in style, but with plenty of fervor. He 
firm control over his 
forces and rouses their enthusiasm. 

Brock McElheran, a young Torcn- 
tonian, who is one of Mr. Mazzoleni’s 
class in conducting, delighted listen- 
ers by a firm, finished and charming 
rendering of the overture to Ros- 
sini’s “Barber of Seville.” 

The Orchestra accompanied all the 
soloists of the evening. Outstanding 
was a performance of the last two 
movements of the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto by Harvey Seigel (pupil of 
Maurice Solway) one of the most 
promising child violinists this coun- 
try has produced. He is so gifted 
that he deserves a better violin; as 
it was, his bowing, technical 
brilliance and profound musical sense 
roused high enthusiasm. Lorne Wat- 
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FOR BRIGHTER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. The Americans have an idea, which 
has finally communicated itself to Canada (see page 2 of this issue), that the 
bare walls of public buildings can be made more attractive by the addition 


of murals. 


In the United States the Government has been quite sympathetic 
to this idea and has lent its active support. 


At the Art Gallery of Toronto 


there is an exhibition of murals which adorn new public buildings in the 


United States. 


Above is one of them, called “Scenes of New York’ by 


Kindred McLeary and which can be seen in the Madison Square Postal Station 
in New York. 


—Courtesy of the Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings 


son (Ernest Seitz), from Leaming- 
ton, Ont., revealed beauty of touch 
and phrasing in a movement from 
the Chopin piano Concerto in E 


minor. George Haddad (B. Hayunga 
Carman), of Windsor, played the 
haunting Allegro from Schumann’s 


Concerto in A minor with distinction 
of style and appealing expression. 
Maire Davies (Eileen Law), a beau- 
tiful young contralto also from Wind- 
sor, sang “Amour viens aider’” from 
Saint-Saens “Samson and Delilah” 
with warm, pure tone and fine dra- 
matic utterance. Carl Bull (Dalton 
McLaughlin) proved a tenor of very 
rare promise. His voice is of noble 
lyric quality, at all times warm and 
true, and he gave a fine account of 
himself in the Prize-Song from 
Wagner’s ‘Mastersingers.” 

At the first concert an outstanding 
feature was a Concerto Grosso by 
Geminiani, graciously played by the 
Studio String Orchestra of the noted 
violinist Harold Sumberg. Other not- 
able episodes were a brilliant render- 
ing of the Chopin Polonaise in A flat 
major by Kenneth Peacock (Alma 
Cockburn) and a poetic rendering of 
an Allegro from the Grieg piano Con- 
certo in A minor by Evalyn Smith 
(Fair Cockburn). Other promising 
young pianists were Samuel Polin 
(G. D. Atkinson); Roma Matthews 
(Viggo Kihl), from Moose Jaw; and 
Thelma Goldberg (Boris Berlin). 

Among the vocalists Lillian Smith 
(Dorothy Allan Park) proved the 
possessor of a lyric soprano voice of 
sweet, flexible quality and distin- 
guished herself in Lalo’s beautiful 
“Lark’s Song.” Other singers of skill 
and promise were Jean Carmichael 
(T. J. Crawford) and Frances Walker 
(George Lambert) of Saskatoon. 

The only violinist was Betty Anne 
Fischer (Alex. Chuhaldin) of Water- 
loo, Ont., who played a movement 
from Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” 
with purity of tone and finished 


execution. 


On the Air-Waves 


The gifted Montreal violinist, Jean 
broadcasting 
weekly 


Deslauriers, is 
nade 


“Sere- 


for Strings” with an 








OTHER AMERICAN MURALS exhibited at the Art Gallery of Toronto. 
Upper, by Stevan Dohanos, lower, by Mitchell Siperin. 
—Courtesy of the Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration, F.W.A. 


1dministration, F.W.A. 


admirable ensemble. When very 
young Deslauriers toured America 
with the renowned French Canadian 
tenor Paul Dufault, and later became 
a well known soloist in South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. 

The National Association of Ameri- 
can Composers and Conductors, of 
which Sigmund Spaeth is president, 
has unanimously voted a “Certificate 
of Merit” to Howard Barlow, who all 
summer conducts the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra in 
the program “Everybody’s Music.” 
The reward is in recognition of his 
services in presenting new American 
compositions. Mr. Barlow hails from 
Ohio and was originally a choral con- 
ductor. He has been chief conductor 
for CBS since 1827. 

Alfred Wallenstein, musical direc- 
tor for the Mutual network, who 
during the past winter gave broad- 
casts of nearly all the Bach vocal 





ARTHUR LE BLANC, Canadian-born 
violinist, acclaimed by the critics of 
Europe, Canada and the United States, 


who will appear as soloist at the 

Promenade Symphony Concert in Var- 

sity Arena, Toronto, under the direc- 

tion of Reginald Stewart, next Thursday 
night. 


cantatas, is now giving a series of 
broadcasts embracing all the operas 
of Mozart, to be heard on the Cana- 
dian national network every Satur- 
day at 9.30 p.m. E.D.T. He has en- 
gaged a very fine group of young 
operatic singers for the series. 

Concerts of the Promenade Sym- 
phony Orchestra under’ Reginald 
Stewart at Toronto are now broad- 
cast in part on Thursdays from 9 
to 10 p.m. on and after June 20. They 
will alternate with Les Concerts 
Symphoniques de Montreal, which 
will employ various conductors. 

Marjorie Payne’s “Moments of 
Melody” is being broadcast on Wed- 
nesday nights from Halifax over the 
national network. Among the well 
known maritime artists heard on this 
program recently were the Lunen- 
burg Trio, consisting of Doris Baker, 
Lillian Ethier and Jean Zinck. 

Recently in mentioning young Can- 
adian composers heard on the air, 
mention was made of Allanson Brown. 
Vancouver was given as his home, 
whereas Mr. Brown is organist and 
choirmaster of Dominion United 
Church, Ottawa. 


Music at Lake-head 


A new 
during the 


musical enterprise was 

past season received 
with a great deal of enthusiasm 
in its region is the Thunder Bay 
Orchestra, which .has its head- 
quarters at Fort William, Ont. Its 
conductor is Ralph Colosimo, who 
for many years has been an active 
musical figure in the lake-head cities. 
He has succeeded in assembling a body 
of 70 competent orchestral musicians, 
(recruited from ten different na- 
tionalities) and training them to a 


commendable pitch of efficiency, thus 
realizing a long-standing ambition. 
The orchestra is sponsored by a board 
of prominent citizens of whom Hon. 
Norman M. Paterson, one of the new 
Senators, is President. It has already 
given two largely-attended concerts, 
one shortly before Christmas and one 
in mid-February, at which the skill, 
enthusiasm and = sympathetic  co- 
operation of all participants were ef- 
fectively demonstrated. Mr. Colosimo 
is for the present confining himself to 
standard works of melodious and 
rhythmical appeal. 


East and West 


Portia White, a negro contralto of 
unusually fine quality has come to the 
fore in Halifax, and is being heard 
in a series of recitals over the Mar- 
itime network. She not only sings 
spirituals with native expression and 
sincerity, but gives distinguished ren- 
derings of French lyrics by such com- 
posers as Chaminade and Reynaldo 
Hahn. 


Calgary Hears Milhaud 


“The Creation of the World” by 
Darius Milhaud received what was 
probably its first performance in 
Canada at Mount Royal College, Cal- 
gary, recently. It was played as a 
piano quintette by Phyllis Chapman 
Clarke and the Aeolian String Quar- 
tet, consisting of the noted violinist, 
Jascha Halperin, Dr. Hardyment, 
second violin, Earl Ruttan, viola and 
E. Mansfield Harvey, ’cello. The 
work has an_ interesting history. 
Milhaud, a former member of the 
French diplomatic service came _ to 
America after the World War, just 
at the time when Paul Whiteman 
and George Gershwin were experi- 
menting with jazz. He became deep- 
ly interested in this latter-day de- 
velopment of primitive negro synco- 
pation, and on his return to Paris 
composed “The Création of the 
World” as a Negro ballet. It is a 
set of primitive dances, originally 
scored for twenty wind instruments. 
Milhaud declared that he had pre- 
sented the last word in “jazz”; and 
at its first performance in Paris, 
locked the doors, so that no outraged 
listener could leave the hall. 

In its transcribed form Mr. Hal- 
perin and associates gave such a vital 
and rhythmical interpretation that 
Calgary liked it, and a_ repetition 
took place a week later. At the same 
concert the Aeolian String Quartet 


distinguished itself in more sedate 
chamber numbers by Mozart and 
Beethoven. 

Sophie Cait, a promising young 


pianist, at a recent recital played 
three new and whimsical pieces by 
the Canadian composer, John J. 
Weinzweig, bearing the quaint titles, 
“Waltzling,” ‘“Dirgeling,” and “Theme 
with Variables.” 


Note and Comment 


Two gifted young Toronto musi- 
cians, Leo Lehrman, violinist, and 
Irina Lehrman, pianist, gave a joint 
recital under the auspices of the 
Council of Friendship recently. The 
former has a tone which is at once 
finished, brilliant and appealing, and 


Miss Lehrman plays with sincere 
musical feeling and able execution. 
Jointly they presented two classics, 


the Largo from Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in E, and the Beethoven Son- 
ata in D for piano and violin with 


admirable authority and mutual 
sympathy. Their individual offer- 
ings, mainly Russian, were color- 


ful and stimulating. 

Mieczyslaw Munz, the brilliant 
Polish pianist, and John Goss, emin- 
ent English baritone, will be among 
the guest instructors at the third 
annual summer school of the To- 
ronto Conservatory of Music next 
July. 

Viola Morris, soprano, and Victoria 
Anderson, contralto, two Australians 
who have won renown in many lands 
as two-part singers, are now in Can- 
ada and recently gave a most inter- 
esting broadcast recital from Mont- 
real. They were pupils of the late 
Sir Harry Plunkett Greene, and have 
since sung throughout the Antipodes, 
as well as in Java and Hawaii. 

One of the most distinguished of 
recent broadcasts was that of Ravel’s 
Quartet in F, by the Lallemand Quar- 
tet of Montreal, of which Maurice 
Onderet is first violin. The work 
itself is one of the best of modern 
chamber compositions. 

A new type of chamber ensemble 
has been organized known as the 
Toronto Clarinet Quartet. Its mem- 
bers are R. Rogers, W. Dudley, H. 
Pye and J. Jewell, the latter of whom 
plays the bass clarinet. It is to 


broadcast in programs which include 
Rameau, 


works by Scarlatti and 


Beethoven. 





PERCY GRAINGER, the brilliant Aus- 

tralian pianist, who appeared with the 

Promenade Symphony Orchestra in 
Toronto recently. 
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‘‘T Once Had a Beautiful Doll. ." 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


THE late Maurice Hutton, a life- 
long admirer of Alice in Wonder- 
land, used to say that the develop- 
ment of little girls should be arrested 
at the age of seven. The movie pub- 
lic was a little more lenient than 
Professor Hutton. It let Shirley 
Temple reach the age of eleven be- 
fore it got tired of her development. 
For some time, of course, there 
were faint signs along the way that 
everything wasn’t as it should be. 
First of all the Shirley Temple dolls 
began to disappear from the Christ- 
mas counters. Then one week a new 
Shirley Temple picture opened as 
half of a double bill, something that 
had never happened before. And after 
that the Shirley Temple dress styles 
began to creep into the Junior Misses’ 
Department where they had to en- 
dure fierce increasing competition 
from the Deanna Durbin models. 
When Shirley’s last picture “The 
Blue Bird” appeared locally it opened 
with a minimum of publicity in an 
uptown theatre. By that time a lot 
of people had decided it was too 
much trouble going all that way. 
Anyway you know what Hollywood 
would do to Maeterlink! (They were 
the very ones who had been en- 
‘hanted in the early days with what 
Hollywood was doing to Shirley 
Temple.) 
And now at the age of eleven Shir- 
ley Temple is being superannuated. 





JANET BALDWIN, who appears with 
the Boris Volkoff Ballet at Hart House 
Theatre, Toronto, on June 4th and Sth. 


Shirley, alas, made the mistake of 
growing up. For years she was a 
cherished photograph printed on a 
million loving hearts and when the 
original drew away irom the photo- 
graph and lost her chubbiness and 
began to have a_ grown-up look 
around the knees the public couldn’t 
forgive her. She wasn’t Shirley 
Temple any more, she was just a 
bright adolescent by the same 
name. 

We've forgotten already how she 
sacrificed her childhood for us. The 
hours she spent under the permanent 
waver and the drying machine while 
the hair-dressers labored to bring her 


to the right tousled perfection. And 
the sessions at the dentist’s, having 
porcelain caps fitted so that no one 
would suspect she had shed her first 
teeth. And the long days of mulling 
over scripts and memorizing the aw- 
ful things that adults thought it fit- 
ting and beautiful for a seven-year- 
old to say. And the wars and battles 
and domestic upheavals and Indian 
massacres and orphaned loneliness 
she went through so her public would 
be entertained. 


YELL, I never expected to get 
sentimental about Shirley 
Temple, yet here I am. For years 
I’ve been outraged by her precocity, 
her curls and cuteness, and her in- 
corrigible interference with the 
affairs of screen adults. And now I 
find I’m going to miss her. The truth 
is that having seen Shirley this far 
along the road I wanted to see how 
she would finally turn out. You 
take a baby of four and ripen her 
in the hot damp atmosphere of pub- 
lic sentiment, make her an emotional 
actress before she knows the mean- 
ing of either acting or emotions, 
teach her all the answers before she 
understands the questions, give her 
Academy Awards for playthings, 
make her the involuntary idol, the 
baby Dalai Lama of a million yearn- 
ing souls—and then sit back and see 
how the mere human creature can 
support the unearthly legend. 

We will never know now, for Shir- 
ley is retiring into private life. Shir- 
ley’s mother, ignoring the Whisper 
of Death that has been running 
through Shirley’s publicity for the 
last year or two, announces that she 
is voluntarily withdrawing her daugh- 
ter “so that she will not develop an 
isolated point of view’. . . What in 
the world does Mother Temple think 
Shirley has been doing all these 
years? 

There’s a possibility that Shirley 
will be grateful for the comparative 
obscurity and eventlessness of nor- 
mal adolescence. It’s a chance, but a 
pretty slim one. Can a girl who has 
crowded such distinguished oldsters 
as Lionel Barrymore, Helen Westley 
and Adolphe Menjou right off the 
screen be expected to take much in- 
terest in the efforts of the Junior 
High Dramatic Club? Is it reason- 
able to ask her to join in Brownie 
Scouting Parties — Shirley who has 
been through the Civil War and 
twice through the Boer Campaign? 
Won’t the sensible routine of a mo- 
dern High School make her long with 
all her deprived little heart for the 
awful drama of life at Miss Minchin’s 
Academy ? 

My guess is that one day they’ll 
find her missing from the Junior 
Mothercraft Club, Health League or 
Debating society. And when they go 
to look for her they’ll find her in 
some casting bureau begging for a 
part—any sort of tiny part as long 
as it rescues her for a little while 
from the anguish of normal living. 
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Print Ouality 


BY “JAY” 


ROM L.C.R. of Kitchener I received 

a letter regarding my comments 
of last week re printing paper. In 
part L.C.R. writes as follows: 

“To me a “normal” printing paper 
means one which requires approxi- 
mately 40 times the amount of light 
required to produce the faintest per- 
ceptible deposit of silver to give the 
deepest black of which the paper is 
capable. It is therefore evident that 
the only negatives which would pro- 
duce a full scale print on this paper 
would be those with an opacity range 
f 40 to 1. But in order to produce a 
negative of this range three things 
must be co-related, vis: the exposure, 
the brightness range of the subject, 
and the gamma to which the negative 
is developed. The brightness range 
of the subject must be such that when 
multiplied by a gamma to which it is 
possible to develop, the resulting fig- 
ure will be 40 to 1, and the exposure 
must at this gamma fall entirely on 
the so called straight line portion of 
the Density-log exposure curve, or we 
Will distort either the high lights or 
the shadows. In other words if we 
have a correctly exposed negative de- 
veloped to the usual gamma of 8 
it will only produce a full scale print 
on normal paper if the brightness 
range of the subject was approximate- 
ly 50 to 1. Had the brightness range 
f the subject been a 100 to 1 it should 
have been developed to a gamma of 
nly .4 to print on the same paper. 
Or had this negative of a subject with 
a brightness range of a 100 to 1 been 
developed to a gamma of .8 it would 
most certainly have had to be print- 
ed on a soft rather than normal 
paper,” 

Well that is the meat of L. C. R’s. 
letter so far as this department is 
concerned, and it was inspired by my 
use of the word “gamma” last week. 
{t will be remembered I said that the 
grade of paper to use would be gov- 


erned by the gamma of the negative, 
and L. C. R. suggests that it would 
be more correct if I substituted 
opacity range or even contrast for 
gamma. 

I stand corrected, and I’m darn glad 
I made the mistake, because it has 
brought a letter that proves our 
column is taken seriously. But, may 
I add this—I hope the average read- 
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er will not take too seriously this 
business of opacity range, etc. A 
knowledge of all this is nice to have, 
and leads one into a lot of funny sit- 
uations; it makes wonderful conversa- 
tion, conversation that can become so 
interesting that more’ important 
things, such as pictures, are missed. 

I have a friend who can answer any 
and every technical question concern- 
ing all branches of photography. If I 
wanted a paper on the chemistry or 
the optical branch I could trust him 
to give me one that would astound 
the highest of the high-brows, but 
send him out to take a picture and 
believe me the results would be just 





LAURIE DACUK, one of the attractions in the Boris Volkoff Ballet which will 
present a program at Hart House Theatre, Toronto, on June 4th and Sth. 





finest in Canada. 


Men who know what it is to “feel” the click of a well-hit drive will } | 
advise you on golf. Men who are thoroughly familiar with every sport 
will see that you get the right equipment to make your pastimes even | | 
more enjoyable. Take Jack Sutton for instance. Jack is the Angler-in- 11H 
chief of the new Fishing Tackle Shop. This well-known authority on | 
angling knows tackle—his “Imago” trout flies are far-famed—and his | 
experience will prove invaluable in helping you line up your fishing 
requirements. 
The merchandise selections are, of course, the important thing. And 
no effort has been spared to round out for the golfer, the tennis player, 
the camper, the dog lover, the bicycle enthusiast, the last word in 1} 


sporting equipment. 


On Saturday, this new department was opened, and judging by 


WHERE TORONTO SHOPS FOR QUALITY AT LOWEST PRICES | 








nil. He would waste so much time on 
the brightness range, and the type of 
material to use, and what filter to 
give some outlandish effect, and so 
on that by the time all these con- 
siderations are worked out, the whole 
scene would be changed, and he would 
have to start all over again—finally 
in desperation he would shoot and 


PARADISE! 


The home of over thirty sports—that’s Simpson’s 
new sporting goods shop on the fourth floor — Hi 


and already sportsmen are agreeing that it’s the 


In this admirably lighted department, it’s a 


real pleasure to choose your sporting equipment. 
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the comments of the hundreds of sportsmen who paid it a visit, it bids | 


fair to become sporting goods headquarters for Toronto. 





be damned. There is such a thing as 
the law of averages, and this applies 
to the hobby of photography as much 
as anything else. Work out this law 
to suit your own style of doing this 
and that when taking and making a 
picture, and I think the results will 
more than pay. But, like L. C. R. 
you can absorb a lot of text matter 





and have still a good time plus the 
satisfaction of calling the tune on the 


experts when they make an error. 

A Correction. Last week we }| 
lished a picture taken at God’s Lake 
and gave credit to Mr. Geo. Wiggins. 
This should have read, “Taken by Air 
Mechanic Fraser Marshall at Turn- 
about Lake.” 
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Emma Goldman, the Little Mother 


LOVERS of liberty in every country 

of the world were saddened by 
the passing of Emma Goldman, a great 
and valiant spirit. By an _ ironical 
twist of fate, on the very week that 
unhappy Europe was plunged in the 
agony of unrestrained war, the wo- 
man who had devoted fifty years of 
her life that the sons of men might 
live in amity and peace died quietly 
in Toronto. 

Some rare souls there are on whom 
the miseries of others bear so heav- 
ily that they are irrestibly impelled 
to ery protest and wage relentless 
war against those wrongs. Such a 
one was Emma Goldman. Poor and 
unknown, she came when a young 
girl from Russia to settle in New York 
State. While still in her ‘teens the 
tragedy of the five executions that 
followed upon the Haymarket riots 
in Chicago outraged her sense of 
justice and stirred her indignation. 
Passionate and impulsive of nature, 
she was attracted to a group of young 
intellectuals who convinced her that 
anarchism was the answer to the 
world’s wrongs. Ardently she em- 
braced that philosophy, the most un- 
popular in America, and thereafter 
the course of her life was guided by 
unwavering devotion to its ideals. 


In the stormy years that followed 
she faced arrest and persecution as 
her normal expectancy. Like a fierce 
and lambent flame her spirit glowed, 
her voice was ever raised on behalf 
of the weak and the oppressed. Mis- 
understood and reviled by those she 
fought for as well as those she fought 
against, she was for long the most 
hated person in the United States. 


BY WILLIAM CHILD CURREY 


Fearlessly she threw herself into 
every struggle where she believed hu- 
man liberty to be at stake. Freedom 
of press and speech were holy causes 
worthy of upholding with her life. 
Almost alone she fought to bring a 
knowledge of birth control to the 
child-crushed women of the slums. 
The tragedy of little children toiling 
in mill and factory wrung her heart. 

Unshakeable in her belief in the 
futility of bloodshed and violence as 
a solution to human problems, her 
advocacy of non-participation in the 
last war brought her under the dis- 
approval of the United States govern- 
ment. Believing at that time that the 
Revolution had brought freedom to 
the former subjects of the Czar, she 
welcomed deportation to Russia. But 
there she was to meet the great dis- 
illusion of her life. The old masters 
were gone but in their place she 
found new despots who mouthed rev- 
olutionary maxims while forging new 
chains for the Russian masses. 

A life-long advocate of liberty 
she could not reconcile herself to 
its brutal suppression by Bolshevik 
leaders; she who had always con- 
demned the coercive state on principle 
now found it manifested in Russia in 
its most hideous form. With break- 
ing heart she quit the land of her 
former dreams and thereafter devoted 
her talents to tearing the sham from 
what she regarded as the most colossal 
fraud in history. She became the 
scourge of the Communist party. 
Former comrades were hostile and in 
credulous; dilettante dabblers in rev- 
olution refused to believe what she 


had seen, and some even accused that 
incorruptible woman of betrayal of 
the cause. Yet she lived to see her in- 
dictment confirmed in the eyes of the 
civilized world by the march of histor- 
ic events. 

While few of us are willing to concede 
the soundness of the doctrines that in- 
spired Emma's life, all fair-minded 
people must pay honor to the daunt- 
less courage and devotion to them by 
which she strove to make the 
Brotherhood of Man a reality 





DEAN 
John Matheson, 38 years on Mathe 
matics staff of Queen's, receives the 
1940 Montreal Medal for “contribu 
tion to the honor of Queen's 
University”. 
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@ Why not treat it properly— 
from within? Let Tyacchen 
Salts whisk away lurking 
Poisonous waste. Millions 
take it daily. Kruschen is 
British — highest quality — 
less than Ica day. 25c, 45c& 75c 


Take your 
KRUSCHEN 
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Here is the practical way to the 
beauty of a picket fence—woven in 
double strands of heavy gauge wire 
Keenan Colonial Picket Fence is 
made in two styles—standard (all 
picket, even height) and staggered 
(as illustrated). Two heights, 38 and 
48 inches. Fully painted white or 
green. Clear, well seasoned, gothic 
pointed pickets Comes in rolls 


Quickly and easily erected, inexpen- 


Sive 


KEENAN FENCE COMPANY 
Owen Sound, Ontario 







Write for 
details and 
prices 
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DIRECT 
SERVICE 


Winnipeg 
Saskatoon 
Edmonton 
Jasper 
Vancouver 
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TARTAN DRESS 


AUTHENTIC SCOTTISH TARTANS 
UNSHRINK ABLE - WASHABLE - COLORFAST 


36 inehes wide. At ali leading stores or write 
Wm. Hollins, Ltd, 266 King St.. Torente 
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The Bachelor Passes Out 


BY P. W. LUCE 


“INHE brief record of the last hours of 


one who plays second fiddle in 
the coming extravanganza “The June 
Wedding”: 

Helps boon companions sing “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here” slightly off- 
key at last bachelor dinner. Wakes up 
in morning with raw beefsteak over 
left eye. 

Interviews tailor in reference to 
morning coat and striped trousers, and 
is advised that delivery wiil be made 
only on C.O.D. basis. 

Finds loyal friends ready to accept 
his 1.0.U.’s with alacrity, if touch is 
within reason. 

Revises insurance policy in view of 
changing conjugal condition, puts 
business affairs in shape, more or 
less, listens to a lot of sappy advice 
from men who have gone through 
the mill, and retires to his virtuous 
couch to enjoy his last night of single 
blessedness. 

Awakes in morning with bad case 
of jitters. Tries to cool himself down 
with cold shower, but makes rather 
a mess of it. 

Has incipient attack of St. Vitus’s 
dance while shaving. Nicks ear. 
Slices off decorative pimple. Cuts 
throat. Spills bottle of iodine over 
hairy chest while trying to staunch 
flow of blood 

Suffers total loss of appetite at 
breakfast, but manages to down three 
ups of strong coffee. 
around 


march of time to bring on the fateful 


Prowls waiting for the 
Prescribes himself a shot of spiritus 


fermenti every half hour, and has one 


Gets dressed for ceremony under 
supervision of best man, who proves 
» be an indifferent valet but a thor- 
ugh critic 

Arrives at church on the dot. Delay 


in appearance of bride makes him 
suspect she may have changed her 
mind again. Knees beat loud tattoo 
against each other. 

Is herded to altar by conscientious 
groomsman and ushers; sees other 
members of wedding party as through 
a glass darkly. 

Stops humming “O Perfect Love” 
when officiating clergyman glowers at 
him. Would like to run out for a 
quick one, but doesn’t dare. 

Becomes dimly aware that minister 
is addressing him, and says “Eh?” 

Manages to stutter “I-I-I-I D-d-d- 
ddoo” after best man has kicked him 
smartly on the ankle. 

Drops ring on floor and puts foot 
on it to stop it from rolling away. 

Hears great sigh of relief from 
bride’s relatives, and suddenly realizes 
he is now irrevocably joined in holy 
wedlock. 

Kisses bride very smoothly, the re- 
sult of long practice Kisses new 
mother-in-law resolutely, and kisses 
various new aunts sketchily. Kisses 
bridesmaids enthusiastically, realizing 
this is his last chance. 

Staggers down the aisle in semi- 
dazed condition, the happiest man in 
the world. 

Signs marriage register with a 
flourish, and barely restrains himself 
from adding ‘—and wife.” 

Poses for group photograph in 
which he feels—and looks—like the 
Beast surrounded by Beauties. 

Tries to look complacent at recep- 
tion at home of the bride’s parents, 
and succeeds in looking fatuous. 

Responds to the toast to the bride 
in a few well-hackneyed words. 

Leaves for honeymoon in stinging 
shower of rice amid dreadful caco- 
phony of automobile horns. 


The bachelor has passed out. 


Remember Augustus 
BY ROBERT AYRE 


inguage, I am willing to con- 


ede, should be streamlined. The 
tten, and, what is worse, the print- 





i, word carries too much surplus 
eight With Sir Arthur Quiller- 
‘ou I think that an overstuffed sen- 
tence like “He was conveyed to his 
ice of residence in an intoxicated 
ond yn’ should be stripped for ac- 





TRILLIUMS 


WHITE ‘ups with trefoil saucers 
stayed 

Held waiting for the fairies’ tears 

Which Oberon in secret night 


Reaps with a gossamer of spears 


Snow goblets quirked with emerald 
‘usps 

Frail-wrought beneath the resined 
pine 


Brimful of magic’s pungent spice 


Distilled from sap and cone and vine 


Wood lilies that the children love 
Pure as the new-born’s guiltless soul 
Rare symbols that entice desire 


To follow Beauty to its goal 


Then pluck not ruthlessly the whorl 


Which feeds the Trilliums woodland 
root 

Lest Springtime find no lilied shrines 

And pilgrims brand our thirst for loot. 


F. B. M. COuuier. 


should come clean as “He 
drunk.” I deplore 
1e obesity of such neologisms as “Try 
delicatized by our new deli- 
:tor.”” But there are limits to slim- 
ming. Dieting can be dangerous. Re- 
member Augustus 


Take, for example, 


vas carried home’ 


1 Steak 


those odious con- 





tractions cukes and (The 
O’Coats I saw on a card in a clothier’s 
window the Irish in me forgives). To 
sacrifice the fine roll of cucumbers to 
the flippant and hideously sounding 
cukes merely to save two syllables is 
to do more than endanger the health 
of the language. It takes advantage 
of an innocent vegetable that cannot 
defend itself against detractors. Per- 
haps it is too much to expect anyone 
to consider the feelings of a humble 
creature that usually ends its life in 
a pickle. Sneering at the vulnerable 
cucumber I can understand in a world 
grown callously cynical. You would 
think, however, that if helplessness 
tempted only to contumely, nobility 
would Gver-awe and the chrysanthe- 
mum would be safe from offensive 
familiarities 3ut I am afraid there 
are people who would call a_ bishop 
a bish and think nothing of it. 

what a pass we come to 
when we carry our fad for streamlin- 
ing too far. The last straw that gets 
my back up is the suppression of the 
definite article. I ground my teeth 
vhen first I heard the radio announc- 
ers drop the And, saying nineteen- 
hundred-thirty and the like, but one 
doesn't expect refinement in the radio 
and I let it pass. The word is prob- 
ably safe, anyway, since it has become 
yoked with Or in that piquant com- 
bination and/or and we shall not 
lose it so long as we have ham and 
eggs. Something should be done, by 
the way, to preserve those fine old 
restaurants where the cry of “Ham 
and!” still rings out, with the accent 
on the And, even if they do drop the 
eggs. No, I am not worried about 
And. But I am alarmed at the way 
The is being sloughed off. The in- 


nLums. 


You see 


~—By Bert Bushell 


“AW, DON'T GET PEEVED, OFFICER,—SHAKE !” 


THE BACK PAGE| gaton’s 


types « *” 
with 





roads this crime is making in our best 
newspapers and magazines amounts to 
downright sabotage. 


PUTTING the best possible light on 

it, I try to persuade myself that 
the war may have something to do 
with it. Perhaps words, like butter 
in Berlin or petrol in Putney, have 
become scarce, or are in danger of 
becoming scarce, and so expensive. 
Yet they seem to be cheap enough in 
Europe. And if on this side of the 
Atlantic you listen to the politicians 
you are not conscious of any famine. 
They, of course, have bins full of pre- 
war stock, reserves of rhetoric we 





YOUNG WIFE 


HEY never told, the older married 
ones, 

How sweet this moment waking in 
the dawn 

To feel your breath, and know the 
lonely suns 

And loneliness of night forever gone 

They told of bliss, but this they never 
said 

How birds sing in the dawn to lovers 
lately wed. 


So great is love I dare not sleep too 
long 

So great is love I stir in your embrace 

Waking to dim sea-light and drowsy 
song, 

To watch you for a space... 

Then sleep again, my face against 
your face. 

KATHERINE MARCUSE. 





tongue-tied mortals cannot hope ever 
to accumulate. 

I should have thought, on the other 
hand, that even the most tax-ridden 
could afford a few The’s. I can 
sympathize with the panicky who feel 
they should conserve the definite 
articles they have and while I would 
never encourage hoarding I could not 
condone squandering in times of in- 
ternational crisis. Yet they need 
not be so sparing. There is no word 
more durable than The. Like radium, 
it can be used over and over without 
its force diminishing. 

Whether the cause be 
economy or fashion, starving the 
language of an important vitamin 
like The cannot but have grave con- 
sequences. Up to now, it is the be- 
ginning of the sentence that has 
suffered most, but I can see the di- 
sease—-for it amounts to a disease 

eating its way insidiously through 
the whole structure. Soon all writing 
will have the emaciated appearance 
of tabloid headlines. It will waste 
away like Augustus in Struwelpeter 
who refused to eat his soup, and one 
day we shall wake up and find that 
the language, like Augustus, has van- 
ished. Without language, the world 
will come to an end. How can we 
know, without the orations of the 
radio men, what cheese to eat and 
what coffee to drink? How can our 
statesmen promise and _ threaten, 
condone or justify their actions, how 
conduct their wars? 

As it happens, I have a good supply 
of The’s and I am willing to share 
my bounty with the writers who are 
afraid to use their own. The lang- 
uage must be nourished. Before it is 
too late, I offer my little parcel, as 
a sort of transfusion: 

The the the the the the the the 
the the the the the the the the the 
the the the the the the the the the 
the the the the the 
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Baby of the ESSE Family— 


FAIRY 


SMALLEST 
HEAT STORAGE 
COOKING RANGE 

MADE 


in ESSE Fairy, as installed in the 
home of Miss Mary Millichamp, 
Richmond Hill, Ontario. 


Small and compact in size, but large in performance—that’s 
the ESSE Fairy, designed for town or country homes of up 
to six persons. 


Like its big brothers, the Fairy is continuous-burning, very 
sparing of fuel, clean and labour-saving, and free from 
fire hazard. And it cooks in the real ESSE tradition—pre 
serving the natural flavours, juices and goodness in all 
foods. 


Write for full details; or call and see the 
Fairy along with other models at our showroom. 


Distributors for 
Smith & W ellstood, Limited, 
Bonnybridge, Scotland. 


1215 Bay Street 
TORONTO 
RAndolph 8720 
(Sole Manufacturers of 
ESSE heat storage cooking 
ranges) 
Established 1854 


1028 Sherbrooke St. W. 
MONTREAL 
HArbour 0638 


NN Ta ND) 


(CANADA) LIMITED 





Insist on original factory 
sealed packages for full strength. 


Sales Distributors for Canada: DUNN SALES LTD. 
140 St. Paul St. W., Montreal @ 229 Yonge St., Toronto 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 


TORONTO'S 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Light Airy Bedrooms, Attractive 
Sitting Rooms, Excellent Meals, 
Laundry Facilities. 


Transients Accommodated 


Operated by 


THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 


Apply to The Bursar 


Brunswick Avenue TORONTO Midway 5766 





